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The Runaway 


A Mother’s Confession of the Wild Escapade of Her Girlhood 


By Gratia Locke 


THOUGHT TI had the 
skeleton in my life’s dark 
closet so securely hidden 
that never again would it 
stand in the light. I had 
fondly imaginéd it to be 
forgotten by all -except 
myself, and even to me it was so far a 
ery from then to now that my heart 
held no fear of any untimely intrusion 
from this long secreted relic of one of 
my dead selves. 

It was the hand of a little child— 
my own small son’s—that opened the 
door and drew aside the curtain. He 
came in one day, hair rumpled, clothing 
torn, face scratched and nose bleeding. 

“Why, Jasper,” I exclaimed, in 
amazement, “you’ve been fighting!” 

“Yes, mamma,” he answered, “I have. 
T’ve licked Chester Goodwin out of his 
boots and I bet he won’t tell any more 
lies about you.” 

“What on earth,” I asked, “could 
Chester have said about me?” 

“Why, mamma,” replied the boy, sure 
of the justice of his cause, “he says 
when you a girl, mamma—like 
Jean, mamma—you dressed up in a 
suit of Uncle John’s clothes and run 
away. He says he heard his mother say 
so. But I licked him good I did.” 

Poor little lad! If a bullet from some 
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unseen source had come through the 
door and pierced my body I doubt if a 
greater physical shock could have been 
mine. 

For it was true. And because no child 
is ever able to analyze the causes which 
led him or, her to take such a step and 
because I. hold no malice, having recog- 
nized long-‘sinee that all the parental 
mistakes and injustices were but blun- 
ders committed by love, I offer this, a 
statement partly vindicatory, partly ex- 
planatory and wholly cautionary. 

The old wounds have healed, thank 
God, and only the scars remain, but 
the knowledge of how I received them 
is clearer than it was years ago and may 
benefit some mistaken f:ther or mother. 

My home was a bit peculiar in that 
the only male in it was my brother, 
about two years older than myself. 
The other members were my mother, 
my grandmother, a maiden aunt, end 
myself. My brother was a more lovable 
child than I was. I see that now. He 
was also very like, in looks and disposi- 
tion, his mother, while I was rather a 
disappointment in those respects. My 
mother was a handsome woman and to 
have such an ugly duckling for a daugh- 
ter was, to her, a never-dying regret and 
surprise. . But I should not have known 
it. And I can hardly remember a time 
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*** But I licked him good, I did!’"’ 


when I did not fully recognize her feel- 
ing about me, and the knowledge hurt. 

When John was punished he made a 
great outery, but submitted easily and 
held no malice, while I often had to be 


overcome by-#ferce and was sullen for 


hours afterward. He was chatty, cheer- 
ful, a good comrade. I was shy, somber 
and silent. Naturally, he was a favorite. 
That mysterious power, sex attraction, 
might too have helped establish his su- 
premacy, but, anyway, I soon learned 
that if I desired any favor, wanted any 
treat, it was through John’s agency I 
must get it. My reque_‘s were usually 
refused; his, generally granted. I early 
learned diplomacy and early found that 
deception was an ever ready ally of 
weakness. 

I had other grievances. T was fond 
of my few personal belongings, my 
books, my toys, and other bits of child- 
ish property. I took care of them. 
John, on the other hand, was careless 
about his similar odds and ends. His 
books and toys were scattered everywhere ; 
mine carefuly kept and preserved. This 
was called in me “stinginess” and “self- 
ishness” while my brother’s heedless 
ways were interpreted as “generosity” 
and “free-heartedness.” 

When he and some neighbors’ boys 


planned the starting 
of a little co-opera- 
tive library, John’s 
books were too torn, 
too soiled, to be 
used. He asked for 
mine. Let me do 
him justice. He 
would have given 
me his willingly had 
I wanted them, and 
he had no compre- 
hension of the love 
1 bore mine. I de- 
clined, but, despite 
tearful protests, 
was compelled to 
hand over my little 
store of cherished 
volumes was 
dubbed “a selfish 
little Turk” be- 
cause of my reluc- 
tance. My heart 
throbbed with anger 
and I called John a 
robber, for which I 
was speedily and 
severely punished. 
But it was robbery, 
I thought so then, 
I think so yet. This style of proced- 
ure was followed with all my small bits 
of property and the injustice rankled 
deep. 

Another trouble I had was my cloth- 
ing. It was warm and comfortable, but 
wofully deficient in the little garnish- - 
ings that are as dear to every girl’s 
heart. My schoolmates had cuffs, col- 
lars, laces, ribbons, while my garb was 
severely plain. I was a creature set 
apart; branded, -as it were, by the pe- 
culiar plainness of my clothing. And 
none but those who have experienced 
it, can realize the unspeakable cruelty 
of children to children, when ridicule is 
incited because of some oddity in dress 
or person. What I suffered during my 
school years from the brutal sarcasm of 
some of my mates, the merciless sneers 
of others and self-consciousness 
developed abnormally by such treat- 
ment, I do not even now like to recall. 
I believe it to be little less than a 
crime for parents to expose helpless chil- 
dren to such treatment by forcing them 
to wear any peculiar garb or by dress- 
ing them in striking contrast to their 
companions. 

Perhaps right here would be as good 
a place as any to explain that it was 
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not the compulsion ‘of poverty that made 
my people pay so scant attention to 
my clothing, its shape and its adorn- 
ments. They were not rich, but neither 
were they poor. They were in what in 
New England parlance is termed “com- 
fortable circumstances,” financially able 
to dress me suitably, and in comformity 
to the ruling fashion. 

My brother’s clothes were usually 
made by a tailoress and, as he grew 
older, bought ready made in the pre- 
vailing style, therefore John was not 
noticeably different in costume from 
his playfellows. I was. It was a griev- 
ance. I considered it a just one then, 
and with a firm intention to deal 
rightly in this account I yet believe the 
same. It was an unintentional cruelty. 

Behind every revolt, individual or co- 
operative, there lies. the longing for 
some elementary need. I longed for the 
expression of affection. Not receiving 
it, 1 formed the not unnatural conclu- 
sion that it did not exist. There I 
made a mistake. My people were of 
Puritan descent, trained to repress dem- 
onstration. Heredity asserted itself, 
when my mother’s love should have 
shone forth. It’s a pity when this is 
so, because no child ever accepts home 
shelter, care, clothing as anything but 
his right, as it undoubtedly is since he 
is here unconsenting. Legally and mor- 
ally, the best along that line that. parents 


can bestow is the child’s normal heri- 
tage. Instinctively, he recoginzes this 
fact. But love, that is another thing, 
and he needs the outward manifestations 
of it to assure him of its possession. 

Heredity made it nearly impossible 
for my poor mother, having made a rash 
statement, to do more than repent it in 
silence. Could she have broken through 
her habitual reserve, followed me, put 
her arms around my neck and said, “I 
did not mean it, forgive me,’ what an 
immense, lasting amourt of smart and 
sorrow the words would have averted! 
As I grew older and began to assert my 
individuality, my will and opinions 
often clashed with those of my people. 
It seemed to me as if some one of them 
was finding fault with me all the time. 
And I had lost faith in their affection 
for me. 

It was a short time after my four- 
teenth birthday that the crisis came. I 
cannot now even remember upon what 
we disagreed, my motker and I, nor 
could she in later life, when we talked 
it over. It seemed as if the results were 
so momentous as to erase the details 
causing them from our minds. I can- 
not even recall our first words, but I 
evidently did or said something irrita- 
ting, since my mother, always impul- 
sive and given to quick wrath, exclaimed, 
“You’re the plague of my life and al- 
ways have been! I wish you were dead!” 


**I was a creature set apart, branded 
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*** You are the plague of my life!’ "’ 


The wounds have healed, else I could 
not write those words. They haunted 
my mind for years, and, as for my poor 
mother, I am afraid she never quite for- 
gave herself for her unmeant petulance. 

Frightened by the horror she saw in 
my eyes, but too proud to take me in 
her arms and tell me she did not mean 
the cruel words, my mother left the 
room and I, almost like one walking in 
a dream, went away to think it over 
and wonder what I should do, or what 
I could do. There seemed only one 
course to take. So that night I secretly 
stole forth from my home, went out into 
the world to wander for weeks, forlorn 
and friendless. 

My plans were made with care. I 
had no fear of pursuit because I hon- 
estly believed everyone would be glad 
of my absence, but I had some pride and 
didn’t want the method of my flight 
known. I decided on this disguise for 
several reasons. I had heard my elders 
lament my sex many times because of 
the, in their opinion, superior opportu- 
nities open to men and boys. I expected 
to earn a living and naturally wanted 
every advantage possible to secure. 
Then, again, I had been what would now 
be called an athletic girl and this had 
been considered a fault. I had been 


dubbed “a tomboy,” a “romp” and “a 
hoiden,” and a unique and favorite pun- 
ishment invented by my grandmother 
had keen to dress me in a suit of my 
brother’s clothes and compel me to wear 
them for hours. 

So I brought a suit of John’s out- 
grown clothes from the attic and hid 
them in the barn. My hair was already 
short. It had been always kept clipped, 
to save trouble and scarify probable 
vanity, for I should have possessed 
beautiful hair, had it been permitted 
to grow and been cared for. 

I had pitifully little to leave, piti- 
fully few clinging tendrils to hold me 
to my home life. No pets, my aunt de- 
tested pet animals. No prized bits of 
personal property, my belongings being 
considered common _ property. No 
dainty, girlish garments; indeed I felt 
a deep and distinct sense of malicious 
pleasure in discarding my hated habili- 
ments, as I then believed, forever. I 
stuffed them piecemeal into dark cor- 
ners of the barn and there they re- 
mained until my return. The only arti- 
cle, besides a small amount of money, 
that I took with me, was my mother’s 
picture. 

It was a lovely June evening when 
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** And stole secretly out again into the night”’ 


I began my wanderings and the air 
was sweet with the smell of green 
things growing. I jumped on a ear 
and rode into Roston. No one noticed 
me. Apparently, my identity and sex 
were completely unsuspected. At the 
big, hustling city depot I bought a ticket 
for Fall River. I had heard 
this city spoken of as.a place 
where work was plentiful. I 
proposed casting in my lot 
with its people, but, having 
a wholesome fear of the in- 
quisitiveness of city police, 
I alighted from the train at 
a small country station a 
few miles east of the city, in- 
tending to walk to my desti- 
nation in the morning. 

Perhaps fate stepped in- 
here. Anyhow the next day, 
very early, as I sat on the 
depot platform (I had spent 
the night there) a woman 
drove up to the door. She 
had a wagon loaded with 
erates of strawberries des- 
tined for the forenoon retail 
markets of Fall River. 

She callec to me sharply: 
“Here, boy, help get these ber- 
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ries on the platform and I'll 
pay you.” 

My first job! After it was 
done I heard her complaining 
to the agent of the difficulty 
of getting an honest boy to 
pick berries. “They ate more 
than they picked.” Here 
was a chance. I guess it 
must have been fate, for she 
hired me on the spot and I 
rode home with her to break- 
fast. 

I worked hard. The mem- 
ory of those back-breaking 
days is with me yet and I’ve 
loathed strawberries ever 
since. When not picking 
berries, or packing them, I 
weeded strawberry beds. 
told my employer that I lived 
in Fall River and wanted to 
work during vacation. She 
proposed my going home 
Sundays and I had to ac- 
quiesce. So Sundays I 
spent in loafing along the 
river bank waiting for the 
sun to go down so I could re- 
turn in time for tea. 

I slept in the barn loft, 
and hung up along the rafters were 
hundreds of Taunton herring, drying 
on racks. The odor used to sicken me 
at first, but after a while I became used 
to it. And every night I slept with my 
mother’s picture close to my cheek, 
which too often was wet with childish 
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** As I sat on the depot platform (1 had spent the night 
there) "’ 


tears. Yet no idea of return ever entered my 
mind. 

I was there six weeks, never dreaming that 
only fifty miles away rivers were being 
dragged, beaches and woods scoured by search- 
ing parties, walls placarded with offers of re- 
ward and descriptions of myself and that 
every paper in the state and many out of it 
were commenting on my mysterious disap- 
pearance. It seemed incredible that a fourteen- 
years-old girl could suddenly drop out of all 
friendly knowledge and leave absolutely no 
trace for detectives and friends to work upon, 
so the case excited widespread attention. 
Of all this I was ignorant. I had no expecta- 
tion of being pursued. 

I stayed at this place six weeks. Then the 
strawberry season was over. My employer 
paid me two dollars and I was perfectly satis- 
fied. She wrote my mother afterward that she 
never suspected my sex; thought I was merely 
a little quieter than most lads. but as that 
fact pleased her she did not dwell much upon 
it, considering me the most censcientious (I 
ate so few berries) boy she had ever found, 
and thought no more about it. 

I went from there to Fall River, where I 
soon struck up acquaintance with a girl not 
far from my own age who told me that her 
five brothers and sisters worked in the Cres- 
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“ He was a small man slightly lame "’ 


eent mill. She invited me 
home to consult with her 
mother as to my chances of 
getting a job. The family 
lived in a large tenement 
house and there were eight 
children. They were Scotch 
people and their rooms 
shone with cleanliness. I 
told the mother I was home- 
less and needed work and she 
said I could s!cep on the 
kitchen lounge that night 
and go to the mill in the 
morning with her boys and 
gir'ls. I thought my future 
all assured, but late in the 
evening the father came in. 

I heard my hostess say, 
supposing me asleep: “I’m 
thinking, John, that yon’s a 
runaway lad. He’s got good 
schoolin’ an’ manners and 
somewhere, doubtin’, 
some puir mother is wearyin’ 
for him. We'll just ask the 
police in the mornin’ if 
there’s anyone askin’ about 
such a lad.” 
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My heart beat “fast but I feigned 
sleep and later, when all was quiet, I 
arose silently, put some money to pay 
for my food on the table and stole se- 
cretly out again into the night, homeless 
and friendless once more. The sight, 
the being one, even for a few hours, of 
this happy, humble household, made me 
heart hungry and I wept bitterly as I 
stumbled along. 

I suppose my stock of energy was 
about exhausted and I imagine too that 
I was unconsciously dominated by that 
same irresistible longing for familiar 
seenes that finally turns every wan- 
derer homeward. Accordingly I began 
to travel in the direction of home. 
I ceased to solicit work. I wanted to be 
nearer home; not to return. That to me 
was an impossibility. I considered my- 
self now as an alien to my family. I 
just wanted to see the place, and if I 
could without being seen, the people, 
mine own people, and then reinforced 
by this glance, go on again—somewhere, 
it mattered not much to me where. 

I walked some and I rode more. I used 
to buy a ticket for some station near 
ahead and then stay on the car, until the 
conductor ordered me off. In these ways, 
I reached familiar surroundings with 
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still some money left. I passed my old 
home after dark one cloudy August 
evening. The windows were open and I 
caught glimpses of figures moving about 
the rooms. I looked long and earnestly. 
I wanted to see once more the faces I 
knew now I loved deeply, despite the re- 
semed past. 

Then I went on my journey again. 
But this time for some undefinable rea- 
son I haunted the city. I think I had 
some idea, gleamed from story books, of 
selling papers, but I never tried the 
plan. I spent a large part of the day- 
time on the ‘common, with other vaga- 
bonish company, a silent companionship 
in the main as I was more suspicious 
since my last experience. I had a little 
money left and I meant, before it was 
wholly gone, to start -out toward the 
western part of the state. But the idle 
city life held me for a week or two. 

I want to say a few words about the 
kindnesses shown me. I’ve never had a 
chance to acknowledge them before and 
must now merely allude to a few charac- 
teristic ones, bestowed largely because of 
my being, as supposed, a friendless boy. 
At my employer's fruit farm, there was 
a small scion of the house, about my age, 
who ruled it royally and who made the 
lives of hired hands miser- 
able by his domineering 
ways. I disliked him 
heartily and would prob- 
ably have left within a 
week, as I heard boys were 
apt to do there, had it not 
been for the never failing 
kindness of the Swede girl, 
Anna, who did the kitchen 
work. We didn’t under- 
stand each other’s tongues 
very well but we were good 
friends and comrades. I 
hope that somewhere she is 
alive and happy and pros- 
perous and that she may be 
able to read this so as to 
find out that the “boy” Jack 
who worked awhile with 
her at her first place in 
America remembers her 
kindness with a _ grateful 
heart. Many a cooky and 
tart and turnover 
she smuggled into my pock- 
ets, unknown to Jesse, Jr, 
who regarded all such 
treats his especial perqui- 
sites. She didn’t like Jesse 
any better than I did. 

I wonder if a certain 
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conductor, then working on the line run- 
ning from Neponset into Boston, re- 
members one evening, when he called 
to a boy who had taken passage on his 
ear and who on being asked for fare, 
jumped off and ran away, and how the 
boy, rather hesitatingly, came back, and 
how he gave that boy some good, pater- 
nal advice; asked where he wanted to 
go and on being told, how he paid that 
boy’s fare from his own pocket and bade 
him be honest and upright and eschew 
such small and sneaking things as steal- 
ing rides. I saw him many times after- 
ward though he never knew my identity. 
He was a small man, slightly lame. 
His was a deed of pure kindness. 

Then those boys on the common. I 
was lying on a seat early one evening, 
wondering whether I should wander out 
Roxbury way, or content myself with 
going down to the freight yard of the 
Boston and Albany railroad, where al- 
ways free berths were to be had for the 
taking, when a crowd of hoodlums, bent 
on trouble, came hooting along. They 
ranged in age from twelve to eighteen. 
They were throwing stones, swearing, 
yelling, having what they termed a 
“good time.” Catching sight of me, an 
unprotected lad, as they supposed, they 
saw a chance for “fun.” Before I re- 
alized my danger or could utter a pro- 
test I was seized like a sack of meal and 
heaved into the pond. 


There comes in every week a day when 
man, a mere breadwinner, 

Goes home with rav’nous appetite and 
finds a picked-up dinner; 

It’s odds and ends of everything and 

 seraps of this and that, 

ut not enough of anything to feed 

one hungry cat; 

A sort of menu remnant sale,’ a balanc- 
ing of books, 

A pantry inventory taken by our friends, 
the cooks. 

He groans in silent agony, but house- 
hold peace insures 

By eating heartily as though ’twere 

praised by epicures. 


A Protest 


By Van R. Lance 


I wasn’t hurt much, but got a good 
ducking and if I’d been wise, I’d have 
run across and come out safe, if wet, 
on the other side. The water was no- 
where over two feet deep. But I 
climbed out into their midst and in I 
went again, amid rough jokes and laugh- 
ing. I forgot my disguise, forgot a boy 
of my apparent age would scorn to ery, 
and burst into tears. 

This was a surprise. Oaths and abuse 
they expected. But tears, that was a 
startling state of affairs! They stared 
at me in silence. | : 

“Are you sick, young feller?” said 
one, half ashamed, I imagine, of having 
pitched on so weakly a victim. “Go ’long 
home and let mamma dry your pretty 
clothes.” Other comments were passed 
and I managed to stammer something 
about having no home. This was a lucky 
sentence for me, for, lo, at once, as by 
magic, my persecutors changed into 
friends and comrades. With volubility 
and a good deal of profanity they ex- 
pressed repentance. They hauled me, 
dripping, from the water and began 
cross-questioning. Where had I come 
from? Where was I bound for? I 
managed to deal out some satisfactory 
answer, wishing with all my heart they’d 
go along and leave me alone in my 
moist misery. 

[Vo be concluded next month] 


Oh, Guardian of the Kitchen Range! 
Queen Regent of the Larder! 
We've no desire to mass your, toi!s or 
make your labors harder, 

But when one’s mouth is fixed for roasts, 
entrees and sweet desserts, 

And a composite mess is. served, then, 
Mistress Cook, it hurts. 

If you’d retain our confidence, our lov- 
ing trust and care, 

Then, pray, do not dish up to us this 
skimpy, tasteless fare; 

Unless you’d have us weekly growing 
gaunter, paler, thinner, 

Avoid it like a pestilence—that horrid 
picked-up dinner! 
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The great windows in the living room 


A Study for Home-Builders 


By Una Nixson Hopkins 


- DWELLING which 
may well serve the pros- 
pective home-builder as 
an object of study, with 
reference either to a 
country or suburban 
home, an expensive or a 
modest one, was completed recently in 
California, a region in which native do- 
mestie architecture is flowering with a 
beauty and sincerity hitherto unknown 
on this continent. The conditions on the 
“eoast” are peculiarly favorable to the 
free development of good domestic archi- 
tecture—the climate, the seasons, the 
supply of building materials, a genera- 
tion of talented and enthusiastic young 
architects. The recent invasion of the 
eastern sections of the country, includ- 
ing the Atlantic coast states, by the de- 
signs originating in California, is 
evidence of the individuality of the 
newer architecture of the Pacific slope 
and its adaptation to the country at large. 


Here is a house, for example, which 
cost about $6000 to build, yet serves ad- 
mirably as a model for more expensive 
mansions, while its simplicity and the 
abundance of its pleasing ideas hold out 
many possibilities to the builder of the 
veriest cottage. This dwelling, moreover, 
radiates hospitality. California is noted 
for this spirit, which is evidenced not 
only in the warm welcome and cordial 
greeting one meets with everywhere, but 
in the very homes of *he people, which 
express a feeling of cordial good will. 
The houses, no more than the people, do 
not held to old conventions; they are sit- 
uated in unexpected places, originally de- 
signed, and furnished to suit the climate. 

Overlooking the Arroyo Seco (dry 
river) in Pasadena is a delightful house 
built on a lot that is almost triangular, 
with a drive on two sides, one along the 
bluff of the Arroyo Seco. From this side 
is a marvelous vista—there is both the 
sublime and the picturesque. A low 
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mountain range unfolds to the view, 


fold upon fold, of gorgeous blue, or in- 


describable mellow tones, according to 
the time of day, or the condition of the 
atmosnhere, while at one’s very feet, hold- 
ing fast to the hillside, are trees of live- 
oaks, clustered in places, while here and 
there an independent tree stands with 
its broad arms outstretched, casting its 
shadow canopy over the wild flowers that 
in springtime bloom in profusion. Fur- 
ther down in the very canyon’s bed 
are spectral sycamores, whose graceful 
branches are matched in zhost-like white- 
ness by the cobblestones lying half buried 
in miniature sand dunes at their feet. 
During the rainy season there is the 
pleasant sound of running water over 
the stones; and here and there Spanish 
bayonets thrust themselves upon one’s 
notice, in the distance, with their myr- 
iads of star-shaped flowers, if the season 
ke late spring or early summer. 

The second drive, running at right 
angles with the one along the Arroyo 
bank, has to do with one of Pasadena’s 


A hall which will bear close examination 
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most fashionable avenues. The situation 
is certainly paradoxical! The house has 
two distinct entrances, as if some friend 
heartily glad to see you had extended 
both hands at once. One entrance is on 
the Arroyo side, the other on that of the 
avenue. You may choose if you like be- 
tween fashion and nature and ring at the 
one door or the other. The street on 
either side of the house is lower in some 
places than in others and the wall of 
clinker bricks, combined with the cobble- 
stone from the Arroyo which outlines 
the lot, accommodates itself to the street, 
being either higher or lower to suit the 
grade. It is finished at the top with two 
rows of brick placed crosswise, and the 
steps from the street and those leading 
to the terrace-veranda are made likewise, 
as well as those on the other front, lead- 
ing to the pergola porch. The walk from 
the street zigzags, and in approaching 
the house one is filled with delight at the 
pleasing lines, good color, and excellent 
detail. There is absolutely nothing here 
to offend the eye, nothing inharmonious. 
The upper part of 
the house, of shingles 
and timber, is stained 
a soft leaf brown, the 
timbers being darker 
than the shingles and 
the lower part, of 
stucco, is a much 
lighter and_ yellower 
tone, the window cas- 
ings being the brown 
of the timbers. The 
shades at, the windows 
are the same color as 
the lower story, which 
prevents any break. in 
the color scheme. At 
least a part of the de- 
tail of this house sug- 
gests Japanese influ- 
ence, which fast 
creeping into the ar- 
chitecture of Califor- 
mia. The front door 
is particularly well de- 
signed, but unfortu- 
nately does net show 
in the picture, because 
of being open. It: is 
framed with a wide 
jamb of clinker brick, 
capped with plaster, 
and this brick detail, 
‘which is very effective, 
seems to be a continu- 
ation of the spirit first 
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manifested in the wall about the 
grounds; in fact, about the whole place 
there is a feeling of continuity. _ 

As you enter the hall you may look 
straight through the door before you, 
if it happens to be open, upon a wonder- 
ful landscape, or perchance into the face 
of a guest who is just entering there. 
The hall is stained a Japanese brown. 
Burned in the back of a settle to the 
left of the stairway the guest will read 
that “The glory of the house is hospi- 
tality.” The color here is concordant 
with the woodwork, which is simple in 
design, and beautifully finished. The 
stairway is especially good, and the newel 
post is ornamental with an electric fix- 
ture of brass which in design is a con- 
tinuation of the wood. A leather cush- 
ion furnishes the seat, and the rug on the 
floor is deep in tone, keeping well the 
values of the room. 

The living room is large, rather ob- 
long in form, and merits a careful study 
of its detail, including a door that stands 
open to the right of the mantel. The 


Detail of pergola over front door on the “‘ arroyo” side 


rough plaster of the walls has been 
stained-a Japanese gray, a fortunate 
background, combining beautifully with 
the same tint of brown wood used in the 
hall. Gray is a good wall color, provid- 
ing it takes on no French-gray charac- 
teristics. The furniture and woodwork. 
of this room give a fecling of having 
been designed simultaneously, or one. 
with the other continually in mind. 
The heavy wood shelf of the mantel has 
the same stability as has the library 
table, and the lines of wood on the ceil- 
ing and those making the frieze, as well 
as those running at right angles, have 
the actual feeling of the real furniture. 
The many seats and chairs look so com- 
fortable as to further the general im- 
pression of hospitality. 

The rugs on the floor strike a deep 
note of gray, with brown and a very lit- 
tle red showing. The furniture is 
a little lighter in color than the wood- 
work, and most of the seats are covered 
with leather. There is nothing frail in 
the room that cannot withstand every- 

day usage, no color so 

delicate as to be dis-— 
. couraged by the strong. 

California . sunshine. 
A deep; recessed win- 

dow. adds to the size 

‘ofthe room, and 
breaks the long wall 
space opposite the 
mantel. The mantel, 
too, is designed as 
part’ of the room 
rather than as a spe- 
cial feature. There is 
one set of curtains at 
the windows, light in 
texture, so as to in no- 
wise shut out the land- 
seape, nor do the cur- 
tains entirely cover 
the beautifully de- 
signed glass. Flowers 
are always to be had 
in California and they 
brighten this room, 
along with the shades 
on the lamps of brass, 
books on the table, 
and pillows on a long 
seat under the long 
row of windows. Just 
enough is in the room, 
and not only is the 
quantity adequate 
make the room suc- 
cessful, but the qual- 
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The mantel and ceiling of the living room 


ity, design and.color are satisfying as 
well. 

The dining room with its beautiful 
outlook is paneled, from the floor to 
the bottom of the frieze, in brown wood. 
The plaster above and that of the ceil- 
ing is stained a dull blue; this coloring 
is admirable since the room has a great 
deal of light. A screen of old blue, re- 
lieved by pictures in several colors in 
the upper panels, brightens the corner 
in which it stands, and the mirror over 
the mantel helps still further to brighten 
the room, apparently adding space. 
The cream curtains at the windows are 
high lights flanked by hangings of old 
blue, raw silk. In the rug this blue 
predominates, relieved by brown and 
light yellow, with a suggestion of the 
light shade of the curtains. The fur- 
niture, like that of the living room, was 
designed for this individual room, and 
on the buffet are dishes that harmonize 
in color with the room. 

The sleeping rooms above are airy 


with a direct draft. 
The windows here are 
leaded casements, of 
the most pleasing 
proportions, looking 
mountainw.-d on the 
one side, and over the 
city «1 the o‘her. 
Both in the exterior 
and interior is there 
most delicate care for 
detail; even the venti- 
lators in the roof, 
which can be seen in 
the pictures, are ex- 
quisite bits of design- 
ing. On the east end 
of the house is a lat- 
tice frame for a rose, 
which shows the care- 
ful consideration of 
the Japanese in the 
making of small 
things. The latticed 
sereen porch, too, adds 
to the picturesqueness 
of the house, and il- 
lustrates the fact that 
a kitchen porch even 
is worthy of an archi- 
tect’s good effort. If 
one leaves the house 
from the opposite door 
from which he entered, 
there is a pergola over 
this entrance or exit 
(as you will), and an- 
other at the end of the 
terrace over which rose vines have 
grown, adding very much to the pictur- 


‘esqueness of the house. The roof is 


much in evidence and the chimneys are 
good broad ones of clinker brick. 

From the placing of the house on the 
lot, to its culmination in the chimneys 
on the housetop, the house has received 
the careful consideration that can only 
be bestowed by true lovers of the beau- 
tiful. 

Until within a few years it has been 
difficult to find dwellings of moderate 
cost, to say nothing of small cottages, 
which afforded the careful student of 
domestic architecture a serious and prof- 
itable study, particularly in the matter 
of design and decoration. As has been 
truly said in these pages, by an archi- 
tect of national reputation, the cost of 
plans for a little cottage is as great, 
approximately, as that for a mansion, 
hence the slight attention paid by archi- 
tects of the first standing, or of archi- 
tects at all, to this class of dwellings. 
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But the veriest cottages may now be 
found at summer resorts and in suburbs 
which are gems, the conception of men 
of large talent. 

man or woman of taste and dis- 
cernment can recognize and adapt from 
a house like the one here described, 
ideas which are the newest and most ar- 
tistic to be found, even as a woman of 
“gumption” can execute a choice design 
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in millinery or dressmaking from the 
points gathered in a tour of observation. 
The floor plans of this Pasadena house 
show at a glance the ample provisions 
for light, fresh air and outdoor living 
which are characteristic of the newer 
dwelling house architecture from Los 
Angeles to Boston. Obr2rve the gener- 
ous, screened porch opening from the 
kitchen and the broad terraces. 


SECOND 


SCALE 


"FIRST PLAN: 


Greene & Greene, Architects, Les Angeles. 
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IIl—The Age of Toddling Feet 
}) EIGHBORLINESS as 


known in smaller com- 
munities is an all but for- 
gotten art in cities. Nev- 
ertheless there are some 
souls so essentially neigh- 
bor!y that no conventions 
ean alter them and my Dear Woman is 
one of these. 

That flat-building around the corner, 
being in Chicago, there was no whit more 
likelihood we should ever know the bride 
whose belongings had so interested us 
than that we should know any of the half 
million other women in town. Or there 
would have been no more such likelihood 
save for that tendency of my Dear 
Woman’s to establish her own sort of 
neighborliness with every member of the 
human—or brute!—family with whose 
path in life hers crosses. 

No “shif’less” borrower or idle “drop- 
per-in” is this busy, provident woman 
whose every hour has a score of claims 
on it because so many people want and 
need her. But so evident is her love of 
“folks” and her interest in them that not 
only has she never, I am sure, asked 
“Who is my neighbor?” but no one talk- 
ing with her or even looking at her has 
failed to feel that she was his neighbor 
and that she knew it. 

It turned out that way with the bride 
in the new flat a block away. Often in 
the summer following that spring’s nest- 
building we saw her and learned to iden- 
tify her with her little corner of our 
world. Going on some of our countless 
errands, my Dear Woman and I would 
see this forlorn slip of a young thing 
wandering down to the lake or, in our 
hurry at the butcher’s, we would en- 
counter her dawdling over her tiny pur- 
chases as if she wished they could be 
made to span more of the gulf ’twixt 
morning and evening. 

“That poor child is half-sick with 
loneliness,” said my Dear Woman one 
morning after we had seen her; “I be- 
lieve she’s left her home and mother and 
friends ‘far off to come here where her 
heart has led. I went a thousand miles 
from my mother when I married, and I 
know how it feels. The next time I see 
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By Clara E. Laughlin 


that child I’m going to speak to her.” 

“The idea!” said I, teasingly. “For all 
you know, her mother may live around 
the corner.” 

“Yes,” she admitted, “she may. But 
she may not, and I’d rather take a chance 
of being repulsed than miss a chance of 
being neighborly. And what did I suffer 
all that homesickness and loneliness for, 
if not to help me understand others in 
the same case? It’s a wonderful thing, 
when you think of it, that slips of girls 
like I was, and this child is, are always 
doing turning their backs on all they've 
known and learned to trust and faring 
forth into a strange life with a strange 
companion. God only knows how much 
the world owes to that daring of igno- 
rance and innocence and love. There’s 
something sublime about it—that go- 
ing without stopping to question. [ 
couldn’t do it now, but all the more [ 
must admire those that can.” 

As it turned out, our meeting with our 
little bride came quite naturally. We 
were all three marketing for our respect- 
ive households and the bride was, with 
evident trepidation, buying a “company 
dinner.” In some perplexity over the 
roast she turned from the butcher and 
smiled in shy appeal at my Dear Woman, 
who went with eager interest to her aid. 
And thus was acquaintance established, 
—the more quickly that our bride spoke 
with a delicious, unmistaksble accent. 

She was a little, transplanted rose of 
a girl from Alabama. My Dear Woman 
was “raised in Virginia,” but Alabama 
and Virginia are nearer together than 
Cincinnati and Covington, because they 
are both “down south” and the south is 
“solid” in more senses than politically. 

Lonesome? Ah, dear, yes! Nobody 
knew how lonesome she was, she ad- 
mitted, as we left the market in a group. 

“Yes, somebody does know how lone- 
some,” said my Dear Woman; “some- 
body has known-it all along,” and told 
her why. 

Then we confessed about watching her 
furniture carried in. And— 

“Have you, by any chance, a hand- 
painted pincushion?” laughed my Dear 
Woman, and explained. 

Yes, she had, and begged us to come 
and see, clinging the while to my com- 
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panion’s arm as if she meant never to 
let go. 

“He hasn’t,” I said, when we came out, 
“stuck a pin in it yet. I looked.” 

“No,” said my Dear Woman, “the poor 
child hasn’t had even that interesting 
break in the monotony of these unevent- 
ful days. When I was a little girl,” she 
continued, reminiscently, “and ‘played 
wedding’ with my dolls, I always played 
that ‘the next day’ my wedded couple had 
a baby. That was the proper climax, in 
my mind. To wait for it had no part in 
my plan of the ideal. And somehow, 
even yet, notwithstanding all I’ve 
learned of the blessedness of visiting, 
the joy of anticipation, I find myself 
that the Age of Gilt lasts too long, that 
young brides and grooms have. to wait 
too long for that disordering, encumber- 
ing, transfiguring first baby. What 
with the honeymoon and the Age of 
Gilt, it’s a wonder so many of the dear 
young things ‘weather it through’ until 
the baby comes to take their minds off 
themselves and give them an absorbing 
interest.” 

All this was two years ago. I wish I 
had space to write about those two years, 
but it would take pages and pages, al- 
though nothing happened except that I 
think He did stick the pin in the 
painted cushion (we had to surmise, of 
course, for she never told, consciously) 
and swore, not very horribly, because 
every light in the flat had so much 
crepe paper shading it there wasn’t a 
place where he could see to read his 
paper. Once, I know, He stayed down 
to dinner with an old fraternity chum 
and telephoned the corner drug store 
to tell her, which it didn’t, and about 
9 o’clock she appeared at my Dear 
Woman’s quite frantic, and wanted ta 
know how one notified the police when 
someone was missing. To us, it was all 
a very sweet, deliciously human little 
story “continuing” in almost daily in- 
stallments before our very eyes, and we 
smiled and wept with our heroine and 
wondered “what would happen next” in 
that wonderful way which makes life 
so abundantly well worth ‘living. 

Today I stopped in at the little flat 
on my way up from town. It was 
twilight, but she hadn’t turned on any 
light and was sitting in the bay window 
of the one-time parlor, looking at the 


afterglow and crooning old negro lulla- 
bies to “little mister,” as she rocked. 

She laughed gayly when she let me in. 
“Tsn’t this an awful lookin’ room? I 
don’t know whether to light the light 
fo’ you or not,” she said. “If I thought 
you wouldn’ break yo’ neck ovah a train 
of cahs or somethin’, I would let you see 
how mah house looks like it was struck 
by a cyclone.” 

I protested that I didn’t mind the 
dark, so she resumed her seat in the 
low rocker and her snatches of croon- 
ing, between which she told me, how 
sorry she was she hadn’t been ta see me 
for so long. “But it seems like the days 
jus’ fly by,” she said, “an’ I don’ know 
whatevah becomes of them.” 

Within the last fortnight, she went on 
to explain, the baby had left all timidity 
behind and grown so delighted with his 
new accomplishment of walking that he 
walked all the time, or so it seemed. 
And as she couldn’t watch him every 
minute she had put everything breakable 
far out of his investigating reach and 
left him to-steer his unsteady way at 
will through the flat. 

“An’ now he’s jus’ the tiredes’ li’] boy 
in the whole wide worl’, an’ can’t keep 
his eyes open till his daddy gets home,” 
she said, smiling divinely down at the 
drowsy little pioneer in her arms. 

I lingered while she undressed him 
and got him into his funny little night- 
drawers. Then, as we came reluctantly 
away and left him sleeping, all warmly 
moist and rosy in his crib, she turned 
up a light in the disordered room that 
had once been her prim, pretty parlor, 
and pointed to bric-a-brac huddled on 
the highest ledges, lamps removed from 
shaky tables to the safety of the piano 
top, palms from tabourettes ditto, and 
on the floor a medley of toys and just- 
discarded little clothes, including the wee 
shoes that had traveled so great dis- 
tances on eager, exploring feet. 

“Such an untidy house!” she laughed, 
stooping to pick up first of all those 
precious shoes. 

There was the click of a key in the 
latch and He came in. 

“Your son, sir, has had a busy day,” 
she greeted him, and waved her hand in 
indication. 

And I came away and left her to tell 
him the wonderful story of the day’s 
eventfulness. 
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*Grandpa Trumbull rubbed his hands "’ 


Grandma Trumbull and the Trained Nurse 


By Mary Caldwell Richardson 


Illustrated by May Wilson Preston 


HERE!” cried Grandma 
4 Trumbull triumphantly, 
ee “isn’t he a_ beauty?” 
| Harry Mills peered down 
at the little, red-faced 
bundle in Grandma’s 
arms somewhat doubt- 
fully. Grandpa Trumbull rubbed his 
hands. 

“A fine child, indeed,” he declared. 
“A splendid child.” 

“Take him, if you want to,” said 
Grandma, advancing toward Harry with 
a twinkle in her eye. The proud father 


retreated a step, hastily, and Grandpa 
Trumbull lifted the precious bundle ten- 
derly from Grandma’s arms. 

“There,” laughed Grandma, “see how 


handy your Grandpa is with him, Harry. - 


To be sure, he’s had plenty of experi- 
ence in his forty vears of practice,” she 
added proudly. (Grandma felt a great 
compassion for humanity, now that 
Grandpa had “given up his practice.’’) 
“Go in to see Sally a minute, if you 
want to—though I dare say that nurse 
will be mad enough at me for sending 
you. She don’t seem to consider family 
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ties of any importance. Why, she didn’t 
want me to bring the baby just in here 
for his own great grandpa to see him! 
She’s all but drove me crazy, with her 
whims” continued Grandma, after 
Harry had left the room. 

“<TDriven,’ Mary,” remarked Grandpa 
gently. 

“Now don’t you correct my grammar, 
Pa,” implored Grandma, “for I’ve got to 
ease my mind somehow. I hold myself 
in while I’m in Sally’s room, for I know 
it bother her to hear me and that nurse 
bicker back and forth. I let her have 
her say and her way, and I give her as 
wide a berth as I can, but I must confess 
I wish Sally hadn’t ’a’ got her. The 
dear child thought ’twould be too much, 
she said, for me to look after her and 
the house too,—but lands! ’twouldn’t! 
I took care of her mother before her, and 
many’s the time I’ve run in to help a 
neighbor through a spell of sickness.” 

Grandpa inclined his white head gal- 
lantly. “You have helped me with many 
of my patients, Mary,” he said earnestly, 
“T never knew a better nurse.” 

Grandma’s soft old cheeks flushed 
prettily, but she shook her head. 

“They do things very differently nowa- 
days, Pa, in a great many ways. Every 
thing’s ‘trained’ work now. There’s 
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*** And I never heard of bakin’ sheets before’ ”’ 
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trained servants, trained teachers, 
trained nurses—though when you come 
right down to it, I can’t see that they’re 
any better than the help and_ school- 
ma’ams of our time, nor the neighbor 
who was willing to sit up nights with 
you through a sick spell. But they've 
got a great many rules. 

do you suppose that nurse 
me yesterday?” continued 
Grandma, bridling at the recollection. 
“She hadn’t more’n got her things off, 
and her regimentals on, when down she 
come to the kitchen where I was busy 
seein’ to things, an’ she says, ‘Mrs Trum- 
bull, I would like three clean sheets, 
please.” I give them to her, though I'd 
put fresh ones on all the beds that 
mornin’, She took ’em and says she, 
‘Have they been sterilized? You could 
a’ knocked me down with a feather. 

“ ‘Sterilized!’ says I. ‘I don’t know 
about that, I’m sure, but they’re sweet 
and clean. Jane’s a good washer, and 
I saw her bleach them sheets on the 
grass in the good purifyin’ sunshine be- 
fore she rinsed ’em.’ 

“Indeed? says she, with that rasp- 
ing smile of hers. ‘Well, I will just put 
them in the oven, if you do not object. 
That will sterilize them. Ive no doubt 
they’re clean, she says, patronizing 
enough, ‘but you know, Mrs Trumbull, 
we are very particular nowadays about 
the aseptic condition of everything we 
use in the sick room,’ 

“‘Well,” I says—I hope I didn’t 
speak too sharp, but I was riled mostly, 
I think, Pa, by the way she said it; 
‘well, I’ve brought up a good-sized fam- 
ily, and I never 


\ heard of bakin’ 


sheets before’ 
“But there, I 
must take the 
baby back, bless 
him! Do you 
notice what a 
fine shaped head 
he’s’ got, Pa? 
All my children 
were just so. I 
dare say she’ll be 
having a connip- 
tion over my 
keeping him so 
long.” And 
Grandma depart- 
ed, carrying her 
precious treasure 


tenderly. 
There was this 
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GRANDMA TRUMBULL 


** “Why don't you get a good early start today and take the whole afternoon off?’ "’ 


about Grandma Trumbull’s wrath: it 
could always be talked away. When- 
ever Grandma was “riled,” Grandpa, if 
he were about, cheerfully acted as a 
safety-valve, and Grandma’s feelings 
were speedily relieved. Thereupon, 
Grandma usually saw the funny side of 
the situation—for to Grandma every 
situation had its’ funny side—and she 
was quite apt to laugh at her own ex- 
pense, and forthwith go do a kindness 
for her adversary. 

“T sputter,” she was wont to say, “for 
that eases my mind, but there! I don’t 
mean it half the time!” 

So Grandpa listened patiently through 
many a flurry during the month of 
“that trained nurse’s installation in the 
Mills household. For in spite of the 
fact that she took excellent care of her 
patient, which Grandma saw and appre- 
ciated, something about her rubbed 
Grandma the wrong way, as she ex- 
pressed it. Miss Harmor was a self- 
assertive young woman, and used little 
tact in the airing of her “views,” and 
Grandma Trumbull, usually so willing 
to take everyone to her capacious heart, 
could not quite “get along” with her. 

“She’s boss and all hands,” remarked 
Grandma to Grandpa, “Sally and Jane 
and I are expected to stand round, 
nowadays. But I don’t say a word 
(Grandpa smiled covertly), for she’s 


good to my girl, and after all, that’s 
what I ought to consider.” 

“That is true, Mary,” Grandpa would 
reply, trying to pour oil on the troubled 
waters, and in his man’s way, blunder- 
ing a little at his task. “She certainly 
does well by Sally. And do you know, 
my dear, she really has some good ideas. 
She was telling me yesterday—” 

“Humph!” said Grandma. “She’s 
been airing her views to you, has she? 
Well there may be something in some 
of ’em, but mostly they’re great cry and 
little wool, it?s my opinion. She ain’t 
near so fussy only when she’s got a 
poor turn. Sally’s room don’t get what 
IT call a good cleaning these days. She 
whips around with a duster and gives 
it a lick and a promise, but for all her 
fondness for ‘disinfectants,’ she don’t 
seem to know the value of good, hot 
soapsuds and elbow grease. But it’s her 
doin’s with the baby I object to. Why, 
Pa, she won’t take him up when he 
cries! No, she says that’s his ‘exercise,’ 
and declares it’s good for him. ‘Turn 
him over,’ says she, ‘and see that he’s 
quite comfortable, and then let him 
have it out.’ I never saw a baby yet 
that could be stopped by turning over. 
Poor little lamb! T’ll just look in, and 
if she’s not there, Sally shall have that 
baby to hold a few minutes.” 

Miss Harmon was, however, sitting 
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by the window. She rose as Grandma 
entered Sally’s room, and taking up her 
clinical thermometer, she shook it with 


great precision and proceeded to take’ 


the patient’s temperature. 

Miss Harmon was a tall, energetic 
young woman with the word “capable” 
written large all over her. Her air, her 
expression at once advertised her infal- 
libility. In truth, she was a good nurse 
and understood her work, and the fact 
that she believed it impossible for her 
to make a mistake was often a help and 
comfort to nervous patients. To 
Grandma Trumbull, however, long used 
to administering the affairs of a house- 
hold, even yet the help and adviser of 
all her “children” in time of perplexity 
or trouble, Miss Harmon’s constant de- 
sire to instruct and advise was as a red 
rag to a bull. So now, as the baby con- 
tinued to ery lustily, Grandma marched 
boldly to the crib where he lay, pillow- 
less, on his little hair mattress. 

“Not a feather to soften things up for 


those poor, little bones,” Grandma re- . 


flected, but she did not speak, for ‘Sally’s 
sake. Miss Harmon, standing watch in 
hand at Sally’s bedside, opened the con- 
versation : 

“Baby is crying a bit.” This im a 


‘firm but pleasant voice. 


“So I see,” said Grandma. 

“That’s his exercise, you know, and 
it is making his little lungs so strong! 
I have looked him all over carefully, 
Mrs Trumbull, and he is quite comfort- 
able, I assure you. It is not wise, you 
know, to pick infants up every time they 
ery a little, and while I think of it, Mrs 
Mills,” she added, turning to Sally, 
“Jet me advise you never to trot or rock 
the baby. It is so bad for the nervous 
system.” 

Grandma said nothing, but looked 
down at the little face in the crib, with 
its puckered forehead and tiny mouth 
opened wide to emit another howl. 

“He looks comfortable,” she remarked 
grimly, but she merely stooped and 


‘patted him tenderly. The baby paused 


a moment and then resumed his re- 
marks. 

“That child’s hungry,” declared 
Grandma, “that’s a hungry ery, or ’'m 
no judge of babies.” 

“Oh, no, Mrs Trumbull, I think not,” 
tesponded Miss Harmon. “Tt is twenty 
minutes yet to feeding time.” 

“You ain’t a-going to let that child 
ery twenty miutes, be you?” Grandma 
demanded. 


“Oh, no, he will stop soon,” asserted 
Miss Harmon. 

Grandma looked at her severely, but 
‘restrained herself for Sally’s sake. 
Going to the bed she kissed her grand- 
daughter tenderly, in spit> of the ther- 
mometer. 

“Tm going down to see to my bread, 
Petty,” she whispered, “but if you want 
me, just call out, and I’ll hear you.” 

Sally smiled gratefv'ly, and as Miss 
Harmon removed the thermometer to 
glance at it critically, she said softly: 

“Don’t worry about baby, Grandma. 
He’s all right; Miss Harmon is bringing 
him up by rule, you see.” 

“Yes, I see,” said Grandma. “Well, if 
it don’t worry you, dearie, it’s all right. 
Now, goodbye for a little while.” 

As she reached the door, another wail 
from the baby broke down her reserve. 
She turned to Miss Harmon, who was 
a making some notes on a large 
pad. 
“T never watched the clock quite so 
close with my children, and I brought 
up a good-sized family, too,” she re- 
marked as mildly as possible. “I don’t 
allers get hungry right on time myself, 
and I shouldn’t expect a baby to.” 

“They are little creatures of habit, 
Mrs Trumbull,” answered Miss Harmon, 
quite unruffled, “and he will soon learn 
to awake just on time.” 

“Humph!” ejaculated Grandma, but 
for Sally’s sake she said no more. How- 
ever, she stopped in the library a mo- 
ment on her way down stairs. 

“She’s at it again,” she remarked to 
Grandpa, who sat writing at the desk; 
“lettin? the baby cry because he’s got 
hungry too soon.” 

“How is Sally?” asked Grandpa, per- 
haps to change the subject. 

“Doing beautifully, bless her, in spite 
of it all! But,” continued the old lady, 
“Sally was a-suckin’ or that glass tube 
most of the time, so she couldn’t talk 
much. I declare, I suspicion that when 
that nurse hears me coming she stuffs 
a thermometer into Sally’s mouth! 
She says she does it every three hours— 
what for I don’t know, for Sally’s never 
had a mite of fever, except it’s to write 
it down on what she ealls her ‘chart.’ 
Well, Pa,”— 

‘Grandma had talked away her wrath 
and her eyes began to twinkle—“that 
chart would make you laugh. It’s a 
great large pad with a little ‘z 1’ or some 
other hieroglyphics on each sheet, and 
perhaps a note, ‘Patient slept well,’ or 
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‘Baby cried a little at 10 a m.” But 
there !— 
“‘There stands a 
Pretty pear tree 
Pretty pear tree with leaves. 
she sang, putting in all the little trills 
and catches with which our grandmoth- 
ers were wont to embellish their songs, 
as she bustled about cooking the dainti- 
est of luncheons, as only Grandma 
Trumbull could cook. 

“That’s one thing I insisted on,” she 
had told Grandpa. “Miss Harmon told 
me she always prepared the trays for her 
patients, and I said, ‘All right, you can 
prepare the tray, but I might as well do 
the cooking, for I’m right here in the 
kitchen and Sally’s used to my ways.’ 
Land knows what kind of antiseptic 
food poor Sally’d have to eat if she 
cooked it!” 

And indeed Sally’s eyes brightened as 
Grandma entered with her tempting 
luncheon. 

“Oh, Grandma, but ’m hungry!” she 
eried, laughing. 

“Good enough! Well, here’s a bite for 
you deary. Now you eat so ’twill do 
Grandma’s heart good to see you.” 

While Sally ate, Grandma turned to 
Miss Harmon. 

“Miss Harmon,” she remarked in a 
diplomatically casual tone, “why don’t 
you get a good early start today and take 
the whole afternoon off? I haven’t a 
thing to do, so I can stay right here 
with Sally while you’re gone. You've 
been so conscientious about leaving her 
that you’ve hardly had a chance to get 
your lungs filled with good fresh air.” 

Miss Harmon looked up hesitatingly. 
“Well,” she began, “I should like to do 
a little shopping, Mrs Trumbull, if you 
are sure”’—doubtfully—‘you can man- 
age. The fact is, I need some new 
aprons, and as I have to have them 
made, I really ought to get the mate- 
rial and have them started.” 

“Of course you ought,” agreed 
Grandma with alacrity. “But what 
makes you have ’em made?” she contin- 
ued, her tone changing; “you get the 
goods and bring it home here, and I'll 
hel» you make it up.” 

“Oh, I don’t like to trouble you,” be- 
san Miss Harmon, and her voice sof- 
tened somewhat. 

“’Twon’t be any trouble,” declared 
Grandma, and she meant it. “Lands! 
Aprons are no bother to make! And 
now Sally’s getting along so well— 
you’ve certainly done your duty by her, 
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Miss Harmon—you’ll have plenty of odd 
minutes you could use. Don’t you fret 
about troubling me. You run right 
along, get your stuff and we'll have 
them aprons done quicker’n you can 
say Jack Robinson.” 

“But the baby?’ Miss Harmon ven- 

tured. 
, “Oh, he won’t worry us any,” declared 
Grandma, cheerfully. “He’ll sleep right 
through till his dinner time, like 
enough. Don’t you fret about him. 
Just as soon as you’re ready, come down, 
and we’ll have our lunch.” 

So it was that Grandma Trumbull, 
watching at Sally’s window an hour 
later, saw Miss Harmon walk briskly 
up the street. She went to the bed and 
smoothed the pillows. 

“There!” she remarked comfortably, 
“she’s off, like a pot-leg! I made up my 
mind I'd get her out for a good spell 
this afternoon and you and I and the 
baby should have some fun. If he 
sleeps, well and good, but if he wakes 
up and cries, you shall have some com- 
fort of him. I will say,” Grandma ad- 
mitted, “that some of her ideas, albeit 
they seemed strange to me at first, are 
good—but she goes too far. You’ve got 
to strike a middle path in this world, 
if you’re goin’ to get anywheres. I don’t 
believe in makin’ rules so cast iron you 
can’t bend ’em to suit your purpose 
now and then. There! He’s opened 
his great blue eyes, bless him! You 
shall have him on the bed beside you, 
Sally. I don’t believe too much handlin’ 
is good for a baby, but a little coddling, 
once in a while, won’t hurt neither of 
you. We don’t want him to think he’s 
bein’ brought up in one of those new 
fangled incubators, and I do believe 
this, Sally—and you know what a family 
I've brought up, and that without a rule 
as I can remember—no baby cries just 
for ‘exercise.’ When a baby’s well, and 
comfortable, and ain’t hungry, nor too 
sleepy, he don’t cry—not at that age, 
at any rate. I’ve always held, and I 
stick to it, for all Miss Harmon’s 
been trying so hard to teach me better,” 
added Grandma, lifting the baby from 
his crib tenderly, “that when a baby 
eries there’s something the matter with 
him, and somebody’d better find out 
what ’tis. Hea ain’t erying now, bless 
him! No, nor he shan’t, while Grand- 
ma’s in charge! There, go to your 
mother, you sweet boy, and let her eud- 
dle you. You and me and mother are 
going to have a good time this after- 
noon.” 
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About 
Devices 
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By Gardner C. Teall 


ONG before the introduction of 
heraldry as a system pictorially to 
designate certain families, and 

thereafter to distinguish the lineage of 
one family from that of another, certain 
distinctive marks, or devices, were, 
early in historic times, adopted by 
various persons, who, by courtesy and by 
custom, were permitted solely to attach 
them to various personal things to 
denote ownership therein, much in the 
manner that one writes one’s name on 
his possessions. Thus a certain Assy- 
rian king had engraved upon his seal, 
embroidered upon his robes, sculptured 
on his palace walls, and adopted 
generally the device of a 
winged lion, whilst an Egyptian 
queen placed on ail her WM 
material possessions that could SS 
be so marked, a peculiar, con- 
ventionalized device of a lotus- 
leaf, and everyone knows that the 
chosen device of the emperor Napoleon I 
was the bee. Naturally devices came 
to be incorporated in heraldic art as 
crests, shield-charges, etc. Still always 
have they been used separately from 
coat armor, just as Napoleon I left his 
bee unencumbered by any heraldic 
obligations. 

Inasmuch as arms and crests, though 
one’s title to them be undisputed, are 
not popular in democratic countries, 
and inasmuch as only 
heiresses of armorial 
families have the 
right to display crests 
and coats-of-arms, 
devices of various 
sorts taking their 
place are becoming 
popular with individ- 
uals as a means of 


furnishing some distinctive mark for 
one’s stationery, the silver, linen, etc. 
While an American hesitates to display 
on general occasions anything as for- 
midable as 
“ Argent; in the dexter chief 
point a martlet, between two Bend- 
lets sable” 

(which, translated by mundane vision, 
produces merely “a white shield with two 
diagonal black bands from right to left 
with a bird between them in the upper 
point”), he still delights in some sim- 
ple, attractive device such as a winged 
automobile, or a bee, or a wreathed 
ship, or an oak branch. Per- 
haps initials may accompany 
the device, such as is discovered 
in the little bouquet marked 
“FE. T.,” designed for Ellen 
Terry by her talented son, Gor- 
don Craig, who also designed 
the other bouquet marked “ M. P.” 

Again, merely the single initial of the 
surname is used, as in the little design 
of the parrot. This belongs to little 
Miss F Another young woman 
has adopted the snowdrop as her device, 
and this she has had embroidered on 
all her handkerchiefs, lingerie, and in a 
more conventional form uses it on her 
stationery, and in the design for her 
little book-plates. 

A certain prominent but unassuming 
New York family has selected as its 
device three inter-locked crescents, taken 
from the coat-of- 
arms, which heraldic 
appendage, however, 
it does not care to 
flourish in itsentirety. 
This interlocked cres- 
cents device appears 
on the family sta 
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tionery, both for town and 
country houses, on the carriage 
pancls, on the china and the 
table service generally, and 
serves as a motif in the archi 


tectural 


# 


homes. 


conventional manner, 
and even letters of 
the alphabet possess 
unusual decorative 
qualities if handled 
with ordinary ingenu- 
ity, as will be seen 
in the devices formed 
by the letters “W. 
W.,” “A. A.,” and by ae 
the letters “WIEN” (being 
the German word for the name 
“Vienna” ) and suggestive of & 
ways of employing the letters 
in a short name for a decorative 
device. 

In the illustrations given herewith 
are shown a series of shields and also a 
series of geometrical forms technically 
called lozenges. It is quite proper to 
empanel a device within a shield or a 
lozenge, particularly a device formed 
merely of letters ; however, it should be 
borne in mind that the shield is proper 
for men’s use, while a lozenge is the 
form perquisite to femininity, a distinc- 
tion that should be observed, generally 
speaking. Those devices which are 


simple in form are often the most we 
n 


factory, distinctive, and attractive. 
this class would come such 
forms as a pilgrim’s scal- 
lop-shell, arrows, hearts, 
Mercury wings, crosses, 
stars, etc., which can be 
invested with sufficient 
originality of form to the 
departure from their usual 
commonplaceness. 
It requires very little 
ingenuity to draw a pre- 
® sentable device, and even 
a single motif can be 
varied in form or size to 
meet the requirements of 
its various uses. Thus a 
person may, perhaps, 


decoration of many 


parts of the family’s beautiful 


A favorite flower, bird, or 
animal always will lend itself 
to decorative treatment in some 


F% 


carry out a certain 
decorative device in 
cross-stich for mark- 
ing bed linen, in 
embroidery for table 
linen, in relief for 
carvings and embossing, in 
stencil for decorative patterns, 
in engraved line-work for sta- 
fe tionery and engraved in still 
vy another manner for marking 
silver. 

It will be seen from this that 
it is well to choose a device 
whose design is adaptable to many pur- 
poses. That is why the bee design, and 
the “ A, A.,” shown in the illustrations, 
are admirable and practical examples. 

The family name in itself frequently 
suggests an available device for people 
blessed with a patronymic like Fox, or 
Fish, or Stone. Ladies with Christian 
names like Lily, Rose, Stella (star) have 
found in them suggestions for decora- 
tive designs peculiarly their own, and 
not at all out of keeping with the estab- 
lished principles of heraldry. In fact, 
many of the best-known heraldic devices . 
which have come down to 
us originated in a play on 
the original bearer’s name. 
Children particularly 
delight in quaint devices, 
and if their possessions 
have all a distinctive mark, 
it is an added motive for 
their careful cherishing. 
What an added zest for 
reading it 
gives a boy if he has 
a little book-plate for 
his very own! Here 
is a suggestion for the 
puzzled relative who 
never knows what to 
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give a boy at 


Christmas time. 
Once a design is 
selected, it sug- 
gests itself for 
treatment in 
almost innumera- 
ble waysand places 
about the house. 
There comes to 
mind an artistic 


In the upper row, shields ; in the lower, lozenges 


bookcase that was recently seen. 
Originally of stained white- 
wood, it had not harmonized 
with the furnishings of the 
room in which it stood. The 
varnish was removed and the 
wood sandpapered down to the 
original color, Then it was 
treated in pyrography, the back- 
ground being burned deeply so 
as to leave the design, an 
Empire bowknot and wreath 
(copied, by the way, from a piece of 
wallpaper) surrounding the initial of 
the owner, in relief at regular intervals 
over the surface. The same design was 
later utilized about a fireplace and on 
panels in the dining room. 

Simplicity needs to be constantly 
striven for in designs of this character, 
the simpler the device the wider being 
its sphere of usefulness as applied 

to the various appurtenances 
of the household. 


Imagination’s Mission 
By Lillie Hamilton French’ 
the exercise of the house- 
wifely virtues what has become of 
that imagination which bewitched in 

us that fine rare spirit which used to 
play over the everyday and the com- 
monplace, illuminating all things with 
its irradiating touch; or what of that 
imagination which, in ’ soberer moments, 
taught how to sink even catastrophes 


to the level to which 
belonged. ied 
Why, being big enough to 
understand these things, should 
you so have shut imagination 
out? It did for you in earlier 
days what humor alone must 
have failed in—making you see 
not only (what humor showed 
you) the strings that pulled 
about the puppets, but the 
higher laws governing those who pulled 
the puppets’ strings. Imagination in 
those days led you away from appear- 
ances, those of sorrow and trouble, and 
those of disorder and sin, so that in 
your cheerful sainthood, your radiant 
constancy and your rare, heroic strength, 
you seemed to touch upon divinity’s 
very borderland. You taught, then, 
that imagination flees unless from time 
to time one dwells away from 
stings and hurts, resting in the 
great silences of which every 
human heart holds the capacity. 
You taught, too, that love 
(dwelling in those silences) 
would keep imagination bright, 
the love that broods not upon itself, but 
on its revelation, and on all that its 
mission implies—love of people, love of 
trees, and flowers and birds, love of 
kind deeds and noble thoughts, of sweet 
sounds and melody, and all created 
things. Even the sinner would be 

made to see better things. 
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Pavements for Residence Streets 


By William T. Sedgwick 


Professor of Biology and Lecturer on Sanitary Science and Public Health, Massachusetts Institute 


“%ESIDENCE streets are 
f streets of homes, and 
homes ought to be clean 
and quiet. The ideal pave- 
ments for residence streets, 
therefore, are pavements 
which are in their nature 
noiseless, mudless, and dustless. 

Some residence streets are long, 
straight and shadeless avenues or boule- 
vards, bordered with houses standing 
in a row and staring their opposite 
neighbors in the face; without walls or 
hedges or fences, either in front of or 
between them, to give privacy, or to 
break the sweep of winds. On such 
streets dust is the thing chiefly to be 
avoided. Some, more wisely planned, 
are curving streets, not too narrow, 
bordered on either side by trees, and 
behind the trees by houses separated 
from the sidewalks and from one an- 
other by at least a few feet of space 
for light and air, and securing some lit- 
tle privacy by fences or hedges in front 
and at the sides. On such streets mud 
and dust are less likely to give trouble, 
and noise becomes the chief thing to be 
avoided. But some residence streets are 
tenement streets with more population 
than room to the acre; with dirt and 
bad air inside the houses, and no trees, 
no fences, no hedges, no shrubbery, no 
space between houses and sidewalks,— 
nothing to give a particle of privacy, 
or to break the winds rushing up and 
down the street as in a cave or canyon. 
Such streets moreover are often the only 
playground of little children, and the 
outdoor clubroom of the older children 
and their parents,—the saloon being too 
often the indoor club of the latter. In 
these cases the pavement may be noisy 
if it must, but above all it must be 
clean, and if possible impervious to 
filth, solid or liquid, and washable by 
streams of water from the skies or from 
hydrants. 

What constitutes a good residence 


of Technology, Boston 


street? Shall we not agree that inas- 
much as residences. of whatever kind, 
should be clean, quiet, restful homes, 
and centers of family life, residence 
streets should give,—first of all,—as 
much cleanliness, quiet and privacy as 
possible. Privacy, however, in cities is 
rare and costly, because it means sepa- 
ration from one’s neighbors such as is 
rarely found tenement houses. 
Quiet, also, in large cities is rare and 
costly, but it is rarer and more costly 
than it need be, because much of the 
noise which finds its way into dwell- 
ings comes from the rumble or rattle 
of vehicles over unfit pavements, or 
from the roar of whistles, or the clang 
of bells, of steam or electric cars. The 
ideal residence street of course has no 
ears running through it, no heavy 
stages, and no more heavy teams than 
must pass along it in order to bring in 
coal, wood and other necessaries of the 
local life. 

Upon every residence street should be 
placed the sign “No through teaming 
allowed,” special parallel streets being 
set apart for through teeming; that is, 
for teaming not destined for the houses 
upon the street in question, but for 
other parts of town or city. Again, res- 
idence streets ought as far as possible 
to be clean and furnish abundant, pure, 
and fresh air. But if the pavement of 
the bordering street is dirty, not merely 
from lack of cleanly keeping, but be- 
cause the paving is of such a kind as to 
make cleaning difficult or impossible, 
then such a pavement is unfit for streets 
of homes. 


Varieties of paving 


Residence streets may be paved with 
stones or brick; with wood or asphalt; 
or with sand or gravel rolled down and 
pressed together into the hard, smooth, 
yet granular and porous, surface which 
we all know in the commonest of streets, 
the so-called “macadam.” Even in 
great cities the “macadamized” street is 
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often the commonest,—as for example 
in Boston where out of 490 miles of 
streets 280 miles were, in 1900, of this 
kind, 

Granite blocks, useful enough for 
streets in which there is much teaming, 
are highly objectionable for residence 
streets of every kind. In spite of the 
fact that in our eastern cities and large 
towns they often come fro1: Mt Desert 
or Deer Isle or other quiet islands on 
the coast of Maine, they are extremely 
noisy. In this respect they resemble, 
perhaps, human beings, transplanted 
from the country to the city and there 
displaying characteristics previously 
latent and unsuspected. Moreover, 
granite blocks are not merely noisy but, 
unless their joints are very carefully 
filled with pitch, they are not impervi- 
ous to liquids, and are hence objection- 
able for the reason that filth, liquid as 
well as solid, may find its way between 
and below the individual stones and 
there ferment, giving rise to noxious 
gases. 

Bricks make a noisy paving, and, un- 
less perhaps for tenement districts, are 
therefore out of place on _ residence 
streets. Besides, they often become 
wavy when much worn, and thus give 
standing places for puddles or pockets 
for dust and filth. Asphalt, in spite of 
some defects, has much to recommend 
it. It gives a watertight surface, is 
smooth, readily swept and washed, and 
is not nearly as noisy for teams as are 
granite blocks or bricks. Moreover it 
dries quickly after a rain, and if kept 
clean is neither muddy nor dusty. It is, 
however, black and hot in summer, and 
always much more noisy than macadam. 
Tt is also at times very slippery for 
horses. But yet for many residence 
streets it may be strongly recommended. 

There remains still another pavement 
for residence streets, not very widely 
used in the United States as yet, but 
much used in London and some other 
foreign cities, namely, wood. It seems 
at first sight curious that a young 
country like ours, and one having exten- 
sive forests, should in this respect fall 
behind an older country like England, 
in which wood is so searce and dear 
that a wooden fenee is sometimes con- 
sidered a rare luxury. But when we 
learn that many kinds of wood are not 
suitable for making pavements, and 
that a wooden pavement does not so well 
stand a climate like ours, swiftly chang- 
ing from very hot to very cold and 
from very wet to very dry, as one more 


even—then it becomes easier to see why 
England, with its ships returning from 
all parts of the globe bringing in mer- 
chandise at low cost and free of duty, 
and with a climate comparatively 
equable as to temperature and moisture 
and comparatively limited as to rain- 
fall, may find it practicable to import 
and use wood for pavements, when we 
cannot. 

A’ wooden pavement eomposed of 
tightly fitting blocks set on end upon a 
good foundation, makes a smooth and 
noiseless pavement easily kept clean and 
well adapted for residence streets. True, 
when wet it is sometimes very slippery 
for horses, and if porous or badly set 
the blocks may absorb liquid filth or 
allow it to pass down between them. 
Otherwise it is well nigh perfect for our 
purposes, and its porousness may 
avoided by treating the blocks before- 
hand with oil or other waterproofing, 
while the joints may be filled during 
laying by pitch or other impervious 
material. Unfortunately, the cost of 
such paving is far greater than that of 
such pavements as macadam, which are 
therefore much more often used. 

We have left for careful consideration 
the macadamized street which, as al- 
most everyone knows, is made at the top 
of small broken stones over which are 
spread layers of coarse gravel growing 
finer and finer as we reach the top, the 
whole being finally rolled down and 
pressed together, often with a good wet- 
ting meanwhile, so that a smooth, hard, 
but yet granular and porous surface 
finally remains. When such a road is 
new, or well kept with oceasional re- 
pairs such as resurfacing and rolling, 
—preferably with heavy steam rollers,— 
it makes the most attractive-looking 
and noiseless pavement available for 
our residence streets. If it is carefully 
looked after, and well watered in dry 
weather, it makes for the less populous 
or so-called “better” class of residence 
streets an almost ideal pavement. The 
chief drawbacks which belong to the 
macadamized street are, first, that it 
is not easy to thoroughly clean it from 
horse droppings or other forms of solid 
filth deposited upon it, while its porous 
surface absorbs and holds more or less 
liquid filth of’ all kinds; and, second, 
that after a little wearing its surface, 
when wet, turns readily to mud, and 
this on drying readily crumbles or is 
ground to dust. These defects make 
the macadamized street totally unfit for 
thickly populated stre2ts, or streets 
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such as tenement.streets, used as play- 
grounds, for they become muddy and 
dusty and obviously cannot be readily 
cleaned by washing and are too absorb- 
ent and too retentive of filth. 

For sparsely populated streets, such 
as broad avenues and boulevards, to 
which it is often desirabie to give as 
far as possible a country-like character 
and where it is desirable to keep noise 
at the minimum, the macadamized 
street is often the best. To show how 
highly this is sometimes valued by 
people of wealth, I need only relate how 
a few years ago it was proposed to pave 
with asphalt the origiral Common- 
wealth avenue in Boston,—a very wide 
and handsome residence street, or rather 
two streets, about a mile long and per- 
fectly straight but having a central 
grass plot with trees in four rows, run- 
ning down the middle. As soon as the 
residents living upon this avenue 
learned of the intention of the street 
department to change their pavement 
they were up in arms and began an ac- 
tive campaign against the proposed 
asphalting. In the end they contributed 
a large sum of money, said at the time 
to have been as much as $30,000, to pre- 
vent the laying of the asphalt upon the 
streets in front of their doors, greatly 
preferring to keep the macadamized 
surface with which the streets had long 
been paved. 

This is perhaps as good an illustra- 
tion as any of the preference which per- 
sons of wealth, and perhaps taste,-or a 
more delicate nervous organization, 
have for quiet streets, for there is no 
doubt that asphalt can more easily be 
kept clean than any other pavement can 

Moreover, by this act, the dwellers 
upon Commonwealth avenue showed 
that they were even willing to continue 
to suffer in the future, as they have 
suffered in the past, from the dust 
storms which in early spring and late 
autumn constitute there a serious “dust 
nuisance” rather than have hard, black 
and artificial looking streets of asphalt 
lying between their houses and: the 
trees and grass which constitute a veri- 
table park in the middle of their ave- 
nue. Doubtless one consideration which 
greatly influenced their action was the 
fact that an asphalted street, like a 
street covered with bricks or granite 
blocks, is essentially a city street and, 
consciously or unconsciously, these city 
dwellers clung tenaciously to the half- 
country effect which, though in the city, 
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they had long enjoyed in looking across 
a gravel road to grass and trees. 


The nuisance of dust 


We have just used the terms “dust 
storms” and “dust nuisance,” and no 
consideration of pavements for resi- 
dence streets would be complete which 
did not dwell upon the possibilities of 
creating or avoiding such storms and 
such a nuisance. As everyone knows, 
the streets of residence districts and 
often, also, streets devoted to business 
purposes, are more or less carefully 
watered during the summer. As a rule, 
however, this watering is done by con- 
tract, and too often the contracts cover 
merely the midsummer, or at best only 
some such period as from April first 
to November first. Yet there are many 
days in March, in November, and even 
in the winter months, when, after a rain 
which has turned the dirt and filth of 
the street into a soft mud, the wind 
changes and begins to blow harder and 
dryer—perhaps from the west or north- 
west. At such times, and often after 
only a very few hours, the mud of 
macadamized streets becomes dried and 
pulverized, that is, turned into dust, 
either by its own crumbling or by the 
wheels of passing vehicles or by the 
hoofs of horses. And, as the wind blows 
harder and dryer, great clouds of dust 
composed of pulverized mud previously 
mixed with horse droppings or other 
forms of filth, are carried along the 
streets, gathering force as they advance, 
lifting into the air pieces of waste, 
such as loose paper, newspapers, small 
boxes, sticks, gravel and the like, and 
driving the whole filthy mass in a blind- 
ing storm along the fronts of houses, 
into open windows or through cracks 
about windows and doors, and even upon 
the hair and clothes and into the very 
mouths, noses and eyes of pedestrians 
or persons riding or driving about the 
streets, 

To appreciate the nauseating and ob- 
jectionable character of the dust and 
dirt thus driven about, and almost nec- 
essarily breathed or swallowed, one 
needs only to think of its origin in 
pulverized mud, that mud in its turn 
being compounded not merely of the 
comparatively clean mother earth out 
of which playing country children make 
mud pies, but also out of scattered 
horse droppings, human spit, street 
washings, the excreta of dogs—in short 
of everything that finds its way into the 
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street. This is a matter, too, not merely 
of common decency but of vast sanitary 
importance, for while the earthy mate- 
rial,—sand, gravel and the like,—is ob- 
jectionable because it is liable to cause 
irritation of the delicate mucous mem- 
branes of mouth, nose, throat or lungs, 
and thus give rise to nesting places for 
tuberculosis, there may be and often 
are present in such dust and dirt the 
germs of infectious diseases such as 
tuberculosis and diphtheria, thrown into 
the street as spit or otherwise finding 
their way there, from the bodies of per- 
sons addicted to the filthy and danger- 
ous habit of spitting in the public 
streets. That it also makes “work” for 
cleanly housekeepers is one of its least, 
but yet not unimportant objections. It 
is, however, mainly at the times already 
referred to, namely, early in the spring, 
late in the autumn and occasionally in 
the winter, when we have some of the 
windiest days of the year that the dust 
nuisance chiefly occurs. And because 
at these times our city fathers do not 
seem to think it necessary that the 
streets should be watered we all have to 
suffer, True, if the weather is freez- 
ing cold so that water .sprinkled upon 
the streets would instantly freeze, it is 
probably not practicable to keep the 
dust down by street watering. There 
are, however, a great many days, even 
during the winter, when watering carts 
could be used upon macadamized roads 
without serious difficulty and those who 
live upon macadamized streets ought to 
insist that when it is possible and nec- 
essary the streets shall thus be watered 
—no matter what the time of year. 

Finally, a few words as to the eare of 
pavements. If the pavements for resi- 
dence districts were kept strictly clean, 
the mud produced and the dust which 
could be lifted would be comparatively 
small in quantity, and not very danger- 
ous in quality; although it must always 
remain one of the objections to the 
macadamized road that its gritty, por- 
ous surface readily softens and turns 
to mud. 

There is absolutely no use in laying 
good pavements of macadam, wood or 
asphalt and then allowing these to be- 
come untidy or filthy with rubbish, 
horse droppings, spit or other forms of 
excrement, banana skins, newspapers, 
circulars, tobacco stubs or other wastes. 
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One might as well build a neat and 
tasteful house and then let the floors re- 
main dirty or littered up with rubbish, 
pieces of food or crumbs, candy, apple 
cores, dust, dirt, inkstains, mud from 
dirty boots, ete. There is no difference 
at bottom between domestic housekeep- 
ing and municipal housekeeping. The 
latter should, if anything, be the more 
carefully attended to because, while 
one dirty housekeeper upon a street is 
clearly objectionable, she is dangerous 
chiefly to herself and her family; but 
if the pavement shared by all the 
houses is dirty, then every housekeeper 
is to blame and every house on that 
street suffers. 

Badly off as we sometimes are, mod- 
ern housekeepers—both domestic and 
municipal—are surely making prog- 
ress, for “the old days” in these respects, 
were certainly not “better than these.” 
The great Erasmus, writing to the 
physician of Cardinal Wolsey, finds 
fault with British dwellings, especially 
as regards ventilation, and tells us that 
the streets were generally covered with 
clay and rushes which sometimes re- 
mained undisturbed for twenty years, 
concealing a mass of filth, and exhaling 
a vapor unwholesome for the human 

y- This ancient collection of filth 
was doubtless nothing less than the 
successive contributions made by the 
houses themselves; for from another let- 
ter we learn that “the floors of the houses 
generally were made of loam strewed 
with rushes, constantly put on fresh, 
without removing the old, lying there 
in some cases for twenty years, con- 
cealing fish bones, broken victuals and 
other filth ... If I had entered into a 
chamber uninhabited for some months, 
I was immediately seized with a fever.” 

Is it any wonder that Erasmus recom- 
mended disuse of rushes, better venti- 
lation and the appointment of officers to 
keep the streets more free of nuisances? 
In his day, residence streets obviously 
served not only as highways, but also 
as surface sewers, dumps and garbage 
pails. Some would, and some do, still 
treat residence streets in the ancient 
fashion; but the civilized housekeeper 
will rather regard them as outdoor exten- 
sions or parts of her own home, to be 
kept, as she keeps that, as cleanly, as 
quiet and as restful as possible. 
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T is still not unusual in 
San Francisco to be ush- 
ered into a friend’s parlor 
by a white-bloused celes- 
tial, his queue wound 
about a stolid yellow face 
like a somber halo. Your 

hostess will be looking forward with 
dread to the day when he must inevi- 
tably visit his parents in China; she will 
tell you perhaps that he cooks, washes, 
plays “second girl,” and even does the 
marketing for a family of five. But 
such servants, alas, are fast becoming 
too good to be true. 

By temperament and training Ching, 
let us call him, is fitted for his task be- 
yond the dreams of the eastern house- 
wife of moderate means. He likes, or 
at least expects, to work hard; cares lit- 
tle for afternoons off; likes, in his unde- 
monstrative fashion, the family he works 
for, and has no wish to emulate the 
lady of the house, to rise above the caste 
into which his parents and grandparents 
were born. Furthermore, he is clean, 
honest, thrifty and methodical. Like a 
well-regulated clock he ticks off his 
duties. By certain hours each day, if 
you let him alone, your house will be in 
order; your meals served; the table 
cleared and each dish returned to its 
place. The kitchen tables and the floor 
will always show the effect of scrubbing 
and the stove will never grow dull for 
want of burnishing. His methodical 
habits make it possible while working 
over a stove to keep his starched white 
coat distinct from soot and cinders, and 
so he is always presentable in the din- 
ing room. 

On the whole Ching will do more work 
and make less trouble than any other 
class of servant. Kindness he accepts 
with apparent indifference, showing his 
gratitude later by some handsome gift 
of oriental embroidery or Canton china. 
Whether it springs from the habit of 
servitude or native hones.y, the time 
you pay him for is wholly yours. When 
a “cousin” drops in for a friendly chat 
he does not interfere with the routine 
in the kitchen. 

Economy of money is the law of his 
being. If you send him to market he 
will spare no pains in getting better but- 
ter or fresher vegetables than you could 


The Virtues of the Chinese Servant 


By Jean Faison 


be sure of, and for the lowest price. He 
goes far to save a nickel. One instance 
of the working out of this trait will not 
soon be forgotten. A thrifty Chinese 
cook had saved up money enough to go 
back to China, so he joined forces with 
the usual “cousin” and the two set out 
together to pay their respects to their 
ancestors, living and dead. Before 
starting, however, hearing that Amer- 
iean silver dollars were above pa> in 
China, they changed their “clubbed” 
fortune of two thousand or more into 
silver and packed it in a wooden box. 
This box of course needed constant watch- 
ing, so the two men took turns sitting 
night and day upon it during a three 
weeks’ voyage to Hong Kong. With the 
few dollars that accrued they felt well 
paid for their trouble; one might say, 
their fortitude. 

As for hiring a new cook, to do that 
you do not go to an intelligence office. 

ther, you ask an interview with the 
best specimen of the sort you have seen 
in the houses of friends. There is a 
good chance that he will bring to you 
shortly after a man, the exact counter- 
part of himself, whom he will call his 
“cousin.” Then you will be sure that 
they both speak the same dialect, come 
from the same province, and belong to 
the same caste. This constitutes the 
cousinship. You will hear it frankly 
stated, too, whether or not the new man 
ean cook. If you are told with a sig- 
nificant pointing of a yellow thumb in 
the direction of the candidate, “He 
good cook,” you may count on his train- 
ing; if on the other kand the words 
are, “He gleen boy,” you may be sure 
that his salad days are not over, that he 
is young and wishes to be taught. In 
either case you will find him ambitious, 
whether it be to advance or to learn 
merely the rudiments of his profession. 
Though he never refers to a book, a 
recipe once given will never be forgot- 
ten and he will be always eager to learn 
more. He will be inordinately vain of 
his culinary powers, whether they be 
great or small, and wish above all to 
show off his accomplishments. More 
than one Chinaman has left a good place 
because the family had too little com- 


pany. 
This limited form of vanity, it must 
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be confessed, is one of the few defects 
of his qualities. The chiefest is his in- 
ability to unlearn. He learns with alac- 
rity to cook new things or to cook old 
ones in new ways, but more he cannot 
do. If you find on second thought, for 
instance, that his recipe for mayonnaise 
calls for too much mustard you must 
earn to like some other dressing, for 
your cook, try as he may, cannot amend 
what is graven in his memory. 

._ He loses patience when there are 
muddy tracks of small feet across his 
floor and he cannot endure the litter 
made by amateur cooks who experiment 
in the kitchen. Children as a rule are 
content to keep on the right side of 
Ching by staying away, for if he will he 
ean hand out such steaming, fragant 
cookies as a reward; then, too, if he is 
angry it is in a truly terrible voice that 
he makes the most invidious of compar- 
isons: “You all same Llish children.” 


Experience 


By Minnie Ferris Hauenstein 


Strange things learned I of Love these ~ 


many years 
‘Since first I drank the rich wine of 
his grace 
And read the tender promise in his 
face 
Where lurked unnumbered dreams; for 
there were tears 
He brought, like priceless pearls, and 
brooding fears 
That circled ’round the guerdon he did 


place 
Within my waiting hands; oft could I 
trace 
The sound of saddened music in mine 


ears, 
Yet hath he best of comrades been to me 
And lent me secrets of his sovereign 
power; 
Had I not known the mystery of 
Love’s dower— 
Its depths of pain, its hights of 
ecstacy, 
Then had I parted with Life’s very 
breath 
And lost him in the avalanche of Death. 
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Little Songs of Home 


He hates the Irish as only the Irish hate 
him in California. 

In suavity a Chinese cook is not 
equal to a Japanese, theugh in most re- 
spects he is superior as a servant. The 
polite little Jap who serves your meals 
so daintily is using you, in nine cases 
out of ten, as a stepping stone to higher 
things. 

The Chinaman’s friends are never fed 
from your larder nor does he interfere 
with the policeman on his beat. “Cous- 
ifs,” as has said, are only inci- 
dental to his work. Your bureau draw- 
ers are quite safe unlocked for he never 
appropriates your silver or your jew- 
elry. The house left in his charge is 
secure, for he feels responsibility like a 
faithful, unreflecting watch dog. 

With so many virtues to his credit it 
is no wonder that the California woman 
regrets to see him growing extinct. 


Lines for a Silver Wedding 


By Nathan Haskell Dole 


The Gardens of the Hesperides 
Beyond the ocean stream 

Were rich with rare and radiant trees 
And flowers of which men dream! 

And in the midst a tree of gold 
With golden fruit gleamed bright, 

Round which a dragon, fold on fold, 
Kept watch both day and night. 


A hero slew that dragon guard 
And robbed the precious boughs; 

Then full of joy and fortune-starred 
Returned to home and spouse, 

He brought to us the golden fruit 
That grows in sunny climes: 

Its fragrant blossoms we salute 


In jocund bridal rhymes! 


Around the bride’s unclouded brow 
The orange wreath we twine 

And drink her health as low we bow 
In sacramental wine. 

Here’s to the Love kept pure and sweet 
Thro’ .five and twenty years, 

Thro’ winters’ cold and summers’ heat, 
Thro’ mingled smiles and tears! 
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An arboreal corner in Mrs Kingsley’s home 


Mrs Kingsley and Her Violets 


MEADERS of Treasure Cot- 

; tage, which came to a 

close in last month’s is- 

sue of this magazine, will 

recall the spirited chapter 

appearing in January, 

from the pen of Florence 

Morse Kingsley,—the chapter wherein 

Aunt Willena in the guise of Malinda 

Sparks puts her nephew and his sweet 

bride to the last scorching test, accom- 

panying Kitty to the cellar to find the 

rolls of bills. This was a characteristic 

bit of work, as full of tenderness and 
sympathy as it was of animation. 

Mrs Kingsley’s stories but reflect the 
sunshine of her nature, and the flowers 
which bloom without number at Lilac 
Hill are the natural companions and 
allies of her work. Lilac Hill is a fine 
old mansion on Staten Island, crowning 
a sightly eminence and flanked with a 
bit of woodland, The spacious grounds 
are abloom in the season with the old- 
fashioned white and purple lilacs, and 
trees of snowy dogwood blossoms. FEar- 
lier come the crocuses, and the flaming 
borders to.the great beds on either side 
of the driveway, gorgeous tulips, yellow 
and red. Then come the roses, hundreds 


of them, in the gardens set apart at one 
side for their fragrant loveliness. 

Mrs Kingsley does the most of her 
writing at an old mahogany desk by an 
upper window which overlooks a broad 
expanse of blue sky and green fields. 
Here was written The Resurrection of 
Miss Cynthia, a favorite among the 
books of the last season; likewise The 
Singular Mrs Smith. The story-writ- 
ing is but a phase of Mrs Kingsley’s 
activity, for Lilac Hil! is e whilom par- 
sonage, Rev Mr Kingsley the pastor of 
a busy church and his wife devoted to 
him and her boys, to say nothing of the 
many parishioners who are the happy 
objects of her generosity. 

It is, however, to her violets that this 
article is particularly devoted. Mrs 
Kingsiey’s violets are famous on Staten 
Island, and they deserve to be known to 
lovers of violets the world over. Her 
violet frames are a mass of purple bloom 
in the February and March sunshine, and 
to one who can see them and enjoy their 
fragrance, observing how easily they are 
managed by a woman whose activities 
are many and arduous, they are an elo- 
quent lesson of the delights and profits 
within reach of thousands of other 
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women. During these two months Mrs 
Kingsley has frequently picked as many 
as twelve hundred blooms from one 
frame in a single morning. She has 
given away hundreds of plants and is 
never happier than when she has made 
a new convert to violet culture or has 
helped someone to build a violet frame 
or start a bed in the garden. Inasmuch 
as violets sell in the cities, at certain 
seasons, at two cents apiece, and are 
always in demand, the possibilities of 
profit ir their culture are readily dis- 
cernible. 

Anyone with a few feet of ground, 
which gets the sunshine, whether in a. 
city yard or in the country, can grow 
violets, in the opinion of Mrs Kingsley. 
She even. believes that these flowers 
could be cultivated on a sunny roof if 
the frame were made sufficiently deep 
and properly protected in winter. 

The sunniest spot in the garden is the 
best place for the violet bed, she says. 
The earth should be well spaded, about 
a foot deep, and well mixed with old 
finely pulverized compost. Well rotted 
cow manure she considers the best fer- 
tilizer that can be used for violets. 

Mrs Kingsley started Ler violet bed 
from one large clump of violets bought 
at the florist’s. This she divided into 


small plants which she set out a foot 
apart in the prepared bed. There were 
several dozen cuttings, and as they were 
put into the ground the earth was 
pressed closely about the roots, the plants 
well watered and shaded from the sun 
for several days. All violets throw out 
long runners, each of which will root 
when put into the ground. ‘Sometimes 
they are already rooted and simply have 
to be cut apart and transplanted, each 
little runner forming a new plant. 

During the summer all that is neces- 
sary is to keep the earth well stirred 
and, during dry seasons, to water at 
least once a week, but not too often. 
By October the new plants begin to 
bloom sparsely (old plants never bloom- 
ing the second year). 

Before cold weather sets in, the cold 
frame should be built. Mrs Kingsley 
begins her frame by driving four posts 
at the four corners of her violet bed, 
those in back being much the higher in 
order to give the frame a decided slant, 
which is very essential in order to allow 
water to run off and to cdmit more sun- 
shine. A well-planned frame will meas- 
ure about ten inches high in front and 
eightecn inches at the back. Over the 
four posts, boards are nailed as firmly 
as possible, with no cracks between to 


Mrs Kingsley, and the violet frame left open to admit the March sunshine 
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MRS KINGSLEY’S VIOLETS 


admit cold. The 
better to guard 
against extreme 
weather the bed and 
frame may be sunk 
until the glass is on 
a level with the 
ground, or the walls 
may be made double 
and the space be- 
tween the boards 
filled with leaves, 
straw or sand. 

On the inner 
edges of this box- 
like enclosure, a 
trifle below the top, 
on either side is 
nailed a cleat for 
the sashes to run 
on. Where there 
are two or more 
sashes, correspond- 
ing strips are nailed 
down the center of 
the frame. These 
should be carefully 
constructed so that 
the sashes may slide 
easly, violets 
need plenty of air. 

During October 
and November the 
sashes should be 
open during the en- 
tire day, and closed 
only at night. Mrs 
Kingsley has a 
small thermometer 
inside her frames in winter and keeps 
the temperature between 40 and 50 de- 
grees, if possible.. The frames should 
never be opened during freezing 
weather. Very often in winter, Mrs 
Kingsley says, her plants look as though 
they might die, but they quickly revive 
again with a little warm sun or fresh 
mild air. In extreme weather it is well 
to cover the frames with old rugs or 
pieces of matting, or better still, with 
the straw mats which come for the pur- 
pose and can be bought at any florist’s. 
Mrs Kingsley has grown several vari- 


Mrs Kingsley holding a young plant. In cutting, cut between the 
second and third joints 


eties of violets, but recommencs most 
highly the large, single California vio- 
let and the Princess of Wales, which 
is quite similar, but is a trifle lighter 
in shade, with delicately veined centcrs. 
Beginning in November, these bloom 
until May, the main harvest being about 
the first of March. 

The time to plant violets for the next 
year is the last of April or the first of 
May, after the plants are through bloom- 
ing. <A dozen, or even six, plants, which 
may be bought of a florist, will give a 
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IME was when home- 
making was the serious 
interest of life—when 
children engaged in the 
industrial occupations 
because they were neces- 
sary. Boys chopped 
wood, carried water, took care of fires, 
and wielded saw and hammer, Girls 
spun thread, wove cloth, made garments, 
cooked every mouthful of food eaten by 
a large family, washed the dishes and 
eared for the house to the remofest de- 
tail, Our educators are now rescuing for 
the child the birthright which industrial 
and economic progress are snatching 
from him. It is not only as a matter of 
information that the boy learns to carve 

wood and the girl to set tables, valuable 

assets as such information must be; but 
the manual training, the home-making, 
taught in the public schools has a subt- 
ler and more fundamental significance. 


Boys’ carpenter class in a public school, Work done with the fret-saw 


How the Public Schools Train Home-Makers 


By Elizabeth Howard Westwood 


It teaches the muscles to respond to 
thought. It trains the will to act and to 
refrain from acting. It exercises neg- 
lected areas of the brain. In fact it 
gives to the boy amd girl the same devel- 
opment which was responsible for the 
magnificent men and women who were 
the product of the farms a generation 
ago. 

It is more than half a century since 
Boston, anticipating the needs of a later 
era, introduced sewing into one of its 
public schools. It was an experiment 
then carried on by the private funds 
of philanthropists who were interested 
in pedagogical novelties, Later, cooking 
had much the same pveginning. But it 
was only after many adaptations and un 
expected developments that they grew 
to the dignity of a.course and were in- 
corporated in the school system. North, 
east, south, west, have followed the ex- 
ample of the Yankee pioneer, until now 
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SCHOOLS AND HOME-MAKERS 


the more advanced schools instruct their 
pupils in every detail of home-making, 
from the weaving of carpets to the shin- 
gling of roofs. 

What was once the old-fashioned cook- 
ing class has enlarged to take in all the 
activities of the kitchen. Thus one 
course will embrace laundry, cooking, 
waiting on table, dusting, sweeping and 
dish-washing. The equipment for the 
housekeeping classes varies in different 
schools. Sometimes an old recitation 
room is fitted up with tables and grills. 
In the newer buildings, kitchens are es- 
pecially designed by domestic science 
teachers with special reference to their 
functions. The kitchens, while com- 


plete, are modeled after those in the 
girls’ own homes, 

At the beginning of the lesson, the 
teacher appoints housekeepers for the 
day. Their duty is to prepare the room 
for work. They sweep and dust it, clean- 
ing the remote corners and wiping off 
the chair rounds. They hold a broom 
gracefully and handle a cloth so that 
the dust does not fly to quarters already 
cleaned. Any articles not replaced by 
the previous class, they put away. When 
work begins, they keep a vigilant eye on 
cooking operations; see that dishes are 
put away and leave the room, at the con- 
clusion of the class, in perfect order. If 


The first aid class. Teacher demonstrating the method of bedside nursing 
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they fail in any of these particulars it 
counts against their standing. 

In the meantime, the laundresses are 
washing the dish towels used by the pre- 
ceding class. <A little laundry bench, 
tubs and a scrubbing board are brought 
forth from their place—for a “place for 
everything and everything in its place” 
is the first law of the home-making class. 
While one set of girls boils, rinses and 
wrings the wash, another is busy at the 
ironing left by the last washers. Some- 
times as a reward for excellent work 
the “star” laundresses are allowed to do 
up the teacher’s cap and aprons or the 
kitchen curtains. 

The cooking lesson proper is of course 
the event of the day, and here the passion 
for mud pies finds expression in a more 
advanced form. If the class is large, 
each pupil has her own gas_ burner, 
while a drawer in the table underneath 
the grill supplies her with utensils. 

The grade in which cooking is first 
taught varies in different schools. In 
some cities the work begins in the pri- 
mary department; in others, it is re- 
served for the advanced pupils of the 
grammar. The course begins with sim- 
ple dishes, such as oatmeal, cocoa, and 
batter cakes. Minute instructions are 
given out by the teacher, the recipe is 
written on the board, and each of the 
prospective home-makers proceeds to 
try her skill. At the close of the les- 
son tke pupils eat their own cooking 
and the girl whose cereal is not salted 
or whose toast is burned is as bitterly 
ashamed as if she had missed in her 
spelling lesson or had failed in her 
examples, 

As the course progresses and the reper- 
toire of the student increases, they re- 
view their past lessons as well as learn 
new dishes, At one class which I vis- 
ited, the strawberry shortcake which it 
was making for the first time served as 
a dessert for a luncheon cooked and 
served during the lesson. The six pupils 
whose rank was the highest acted as 
guests while different shifts cooked, set 
the table and played waitress. The 
teacher had her hands full in her efforts 
to see that forks and spoons held their 
allotted places and that asparagus was 
offered from the left instead of the right 
side. Nevertheless the graduates of a 
New York finishing school—tuition a 
thousand a year—could have done no bet- 
ter than these children whom the city 
was educating. The guests, too, did 
their duty and the polite table conver- 


sation ran on the trials of marketing and 
the pleasures of furnishing their new 
homes. At another school, the ninth 
grade serve luncheon to the principal 
once a week in her office. Until each 
girl has passed this test, she has not 
completed the course. At this same 
school, the teacher gives examinations, 
where the pupils are expected to give 
recipes picked at random, tell the requi- 
sites for an invalid’s tray, or discourse 
on the cleaning of a sink. 

The recent efforts to correlate the dif- 
ferent home-making classes have added 
interest and reality to the work. In the 
sewing course the pupils make their caps 
and aprons for cooking, and hem cur- 
tains and dish towels for the kitchen. 
Indeed, the pupils in the ninth grade 
are able to make dresses and draft pat- 
terns. This proficiency they reach 
through a devious route. Stitch by 
stitch, they learn the womanly art of 
needlework... Over-and-over, hemming, 
gathering, felling are taught separately, 
either on a “sample” or on doll’s clothes. 
When these tools become theirs, they 
learn to cut garments from patterns 
and put them together. At one of the 
New York vacation schools the teacher 
allows the pupils to make up in class 
material brought from home. Last year 
the number of garments thus made— 
ranging from babies’ petticoats to 
mothers’ dresses—reached three hundred. 

The first aid classes are one of the 
newest features in the movement. A 
trained nurse gives lectures and practical 
demonstrations. The children study 
anatomy and learn the need of personal 
cleanliness. They make different kinds 
of soap in their cooking class, and to 
their delight that knowledge comes in 
use here. They are taught to make a 
bed in hospital style with covers smooth 
and corners square. They take turns 
playing the invalid, and the teacher 
shows them how to sponge off a patient, 
make and apply a poultice, and banda 
a wound. Lessons are given, too, in re- 
storing the drowned and in administer- 
ing antidotes for poisons. This is a 
fascinating course, and the pupils take 
contracts to do up the cuts and burns 
of their friends and to nurse tbe ill 
members of the family. 

Yet another branch of the work, more 
general though none the less practical 
than the regulation cooking and serv- 
ing, is the housekeeping. Here the house 
is studied as a whole. Boys join in this, 
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contributing their skill in carpentry and 
carving. They take the house up by 
rooms, woods for furniture are discussed 
from points of expense and beauty, wall 
papers and carpets are examined. The 
girls hold long confabs over curtains and 
portieres, the boys make working draw- 
ings of mission chairs and tables. Some- 
times their demonstration work ends with 
making models of the proposed rooms 
and estimating the amount and expense 
of material. Again they put it into act- 
ual use. Several Indiana schools have 
rooms furnished throughout by the pu- 
pils, from the waste baskets to the couch 
eover and sofa pillows and even to the 
passe-partouted pictures on the wall. 
Closely allied to this is their course in 
designing and decorating where are in- 
stilled the first principles of line and 
color. This proves a great help when it 
comes to choosing harmonious shades of 
hangings and coverings. 

New York city, though not a pi- 
oneer, has followed a bolder lead, and its 
exhibition at the St Louis exposition 
was a revelation in the manual dexterity 
of children when wisely directed. Both 
Boston and New York have opened even- 
ing educational centers which give 
opportunities for instruction to home- 
makers past the school age. Boston 
reports enthusiastic cooking classes of 
married women, with whom the work is 
neither preparation nor play, but a train- 
ing for daily needs. In its dressmaking 
course, more than one trousseau_ has 
been made and many young mothers have 
fashioned dainty layettes. The carpen- 
try classes see young husbands putting 
together furniture at once artistic and 
more durable. 

Chicago has so far been slow about 
opening up the evening work, but it has 
put: forward such efficient efforts in 
training teachers that it is to be hoped 
it can soon turn its attention to other 
fields, 

Two questions the advocates have been 
forced to answer to the satisfaction of 
the jealous guardians of old-fashioned 
education: they have had to curb their 
enthusiasm and prove that their inno- 
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vationewas not encroaching on the estab- 
lished rudiments of education. It has 
been theirs to see that skill in embroidery 
has not usurped knowledge of the parts 
of speech. But the two or three hours 
a week out of the twenty-five which have 
been given them have not proved a seri- 
ous loss to the cause of the three R’s. 
Moreover the practical illustrations this 
has furnished for much of the theories 
have been invaluable. 

With this point once settled, it has 
been necessary to show praetical results 
from this much-vaunted training—an 
easy task that, for pupils and mothers 
have borne ready witness. The homes in 
the congested parts of our cities, where 
the mothers are sadly overworked, reveal 
immediately the touch of the novitiate 
home-makers, children who had formerly 
spent all their time out of school play- 
ing in the streets, now take a pride in 
testing their school recipes, proving their 
laundry skill on father’s shirt or baby’s 
dress, putting their mending lessons in 
practice on the boys’ stockings, and ex- 
hibiting their millinery taste by retrim- 
ming mother’s dilapidated, five-scasons 
old hat. The boys, too, find putting up 
much-needed shelves and making, chairs 
and tables as fascinating as a game of 
craps. 

A school in Wisconsin supplies a crip- 
ples’ home with preserves put up by its 
cooking classes. A Chicago school says 
that its sewing pupils regularly make 
the christening dresses for their baby 
brothers and sisters. One mother tells 
the story of finding her twelve year old 
daughter instructing a new nurse maid 
in the care of the baby, warninz-her par- 
ticularly against over-feeding, ang draw- 
ing a diagram of the infant’s diminutive 
stomach, 

Tke public schools are doing nobly. 
Whatever may be their sins of omission 
and commission in the eyes of the un- 
informed malcontent, they are proving 
powerful agents in the preservation of 
the American home, and while cultivat- 
ing the head are not leaving barren the 
hand and the heart. 
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Chapter II 


RANDPA sent Bunny out to 
the barn for three small 
flower pots. When the lit- 
tle boy finally set them in a 
in their saucers on 
Grandpa’s_ desk, Grandpa 
was waiting with three of 
the little squares of paper untied and 
spread out smoothly. ° 


The Fairies of Life 


By W. B. Thornton 
Illustrated by Henrietta S. Adams 


On one Bunny saw six of the little 
yellow fairy houses just like the one he 
had held in his hand a little while before. 
On another rested a queer shaped, hard, 
smooth something which made Bunny 
think of the nice brown beans which he 
enjoyed so much every Sunday morning. 
But this was a little larger than those and 
it had queer yellow lines all over its 
brown surface 
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“What is it, Grandpa?” asked Bunny, 
pointing it out with a chubby finger. 

Grandpa looked over his spectacles at 
the eager little face upturned to his, 
end Bunny wondered what Grandpa was 
leughing at inside, for there were lots 
of the tiniest little wrinkles around 
Grandpa’s eyes and they were never there 
except when Grandpa laughed. 

“That’s another seed, the house which 
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another Fairy of Life has chosen to 
sleep in,” said he. 

Bunny looked at it very hard; then he 
looked at the little yellow seeds of the 
tomato; finally he looked up into Grand- 
pa’s eyes. 

“I s’pose, Grandpa, that there must be 
ever and ever so many fairies asleep in 
this ’cause it’s so much bigger than these 
teenty weenty houses,” he ventured. 
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“No,” said Grandpa, “there is only 
one.” 

“And if we wake her up will she make 
a plant grow with nice, big, red toma- 
toes?” asked the little boy. 

“No,” replied Grandpa. “She will 
make another kind of plant to grow. 
“Bunny,” he continued, “what is the 
very worst thing you ever tasted?” 

Bunny thought very hard for a few 
minutes, then all at once he puckered 
his face all up. “Castor oil,” he shouted, 
and made another funny face. 

“Well,” said Grandpa, and the wrin- 
kles began to come around his eyes again, 
although the rest of his face was very 
sober, “this is what castor oil is made 
from.” 

“Then don’t let’s wake that fairy up!” 
responded Bunny promptly. 

“Oh, yes; let’s do!” said Grandpa, “for 
we don’t have to make castor oil, and 
the fairy in this seed—for this is a seed, 
too, Bunny—will make a very beautiful 
great plant to grow, ever and ever so 
much taller than you, Bunny, and 
mamma will like to have it in the middle 
of her big round flower bed next summer. 
So we'll try to wake her bye and bye.” 

On the third paper were a lot of still 
different seeds, even smaller than the to- 
mato seeds. Grandpa explained that 
from these would spring the merry yel- 
low and purple and white faces of the 
pansies Bunny loved to pick. 

“Now!” said he, “we'll try to waken 
all these fairies.” First he filled each 
pot almost to the top with fine black 
earth. Then in one pot he seattered the 
tomato seeds and in another the seeds 
of the pansies. Over these he sifted 
more earth and with his hand pressed it 
down firmly. In the third pot of earth 
he made a round hole with his finger and 
into it popped the queer brown and gold 
seed, pressing the earth down over this 
as he had over the others. 

“Now, Bunny Boy,” said he, “we'll 
put some water on them so, for the lit- 
tle plants are very thirsty when they 
first start to grow, and now we'll put 
the three pots in the window where the 
sun lies warm all day, for these little 
fairies only waken when their queer lit- 
tle houses are hidden in the warm, damp 
earth. So every day you must put just 
a little water in these pots.” 

Bunny promised he would. Every 
morning after breakfast mamma would 
give him a little pitcher of water and he 
would carefully pour it into the three 
pots. Oh, how he wondered if the fairies 


were awake yet and if they had started 
the little plants! How he counted the 
days. One—two—three—four—five— 
six—could it really be true that down 
in that brown earth, which looked just 
as it did when Grandpa filled the pots, 
the wonderful Fairies of Life were start- 
ing really, truly plants out of those queer 
little seeds? 


[To be continued.) 


Phoebe’s Definitions 


By Charlotte Chittenden 


“They are very hard to remember 
apart,” said Phoebe sighing. “I wish 
musi¢e was all tunes, or had a story to 
remember by.” 

The music teacher smiled at Phoebe’s 
mother who was coming in the door. 

“Shall we have a musical party?’ 
asked mother. 

“Oh, do!” said Phoebe. 

So next Saturday five little girls, all 
studying music, came to Phoebe’s house, 
and after they had all played their very 
prettiest pieces on the piano, Phoebe’s 
mother brought around five slips of 
paper with this verse on them, and be- 
low a blank space to write the answers. 

A Musical Puzzle 


A = of music sounded sweet, 
It gave to lifea == 


4. 
I leaned upon my & with = 


The A passed by with zest. 


It seemed to 4 my spirits up; 


My heart with hope beat Allegro. Jes20 
The Fe to life’s great riddle grew 
More plain to read at last. 
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The . and strain came to an 


I begged for a 


And then it all (D. C.) again, 
And life grew more complete. 
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NITE 


They had five minutes to write the 
answers in, and Phoebe’s cousin Sally 
had the answers right, and to her was 
given a picture of Schumann framed 
by Phoebe herself in passepartout, and 
they all had pretty little raffia baskets 
with home-made bonbons in them for 
consolation prizes. This was the an- 
swer: 

“A note of music sounded sweet. 

It gave to life a rest. 

I leaned upon my staff with ease. 

The time passed by with zest. 

It seemed to brace my spirits up; 

My heart with hope beat fast. 

The key to life’s great riddle grew 

More plain to read at last. 

The nofes and strain came to an end. 

I begged for a repeat, 

And then it all began again, 

And life grew more complete.” 

After supper -the five little girls went 
home each with a copy of the verse to 
learn, sure they would never forget 
those definitions again. 


Nor what you preach and teach will 
form vour child’s character—but what 
you think, and feel, and live. H. W. 


A farm made by city boys and girls 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Farm 


This is not a real farm but a tiny one 
made by some city girls and boys of a 
school in New York,—the Horace Mann 
school. In the manual training work 
the children learned how to build the 
house and barn and fences. There is a 
well near the front door of the house, 
by the fence, also a hammock, and a 
chicken coop near the barn. 

What do you suppose is growing in 
the field where the cows are? It is oats, 
which the children sowed. The animals 
are toy animals from the toy shop. 
The children had lots of fun making the 
farm, and learned something too. 


Geographical Attraction 


By Emma C. Dowd 


ye’ve hunted the maps all over, 
To see where we'd like to go, 
And I have decided on Turkey, 
And Mabel on Mexico. 
I wish we could go next summer, 


For they’re lovely places, we think: 


Mexico’s blue as the sky is, 
And Turkey is all bright pink!” 
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Original, Exclusive Designs, with Full Directions for Carrying Out. 
lied at prices quoted under illustrations. All correspondence must 


Handicraft Department; all money orders made out to The Phelps 
Publishing Co. Do not send cash. 


By BERTHE MIRABEAU 
Designs by Winifred Wilson 


VII. Wall Decoration 


F you chance to be one of the very few 
people who do not possess a collec- 
tion of kodak pictures, begin getting 

one at once. Three-and-a-half by three- 
and-a-half is a good size for your purpose, 
and be sure to have blueprints. The 
wall surface should be either blue or 
white. It may be tinted or papered, or 
hung with a white muslin or blue cham- 
bray. If blue, have it one of the shades 
found in blueprints. 

The hanging of a wall with fabric 
requires no professional hand, Merely 
stretch your strips of cloth on the wall 
and tack them, covering the seams with 
tape or strips of narrow molding. In 
this particular room you want a chair 
rail, which should be white. Directly 
above the chair rail fasten a row of blue- 
prints, and above this another row. 
Take strips of half-inch white cotton 
tape or half-inch white molding and 
outline each print, which will produce 
the effect of blue and white tiling. If 
the tape is used (and this is easier to 
manage than the molding) it should be 
treated to a coat of white enamel paint. 
When the borders are all in place finish 
the panel at the top with a strip of nar- 
row molding of the sort that usually 


Figure 62. Frieze of magazine covers. 


borders a frieze, but be sure to select a 
narrower one than is generally used for 
that purpose. 

Instead of pasting the pictures on the 
wall, it is well to paste them on a piece 
of thin pasteboard in panels of a con- 
venient length, and then tack the panels 
to the wall, covering the tacks with the 
tape or molding. It would be hard to 
find anything that will give a prettier 
effect for the cost in material and work, 
and it is the best possible use to which 
kodak pictures can be put. (Sce Fig- 
ure 61.) 

An equally simple and equally deco- 
rative idea is that of making a frieze of 
magazine covers. Select those of a some- 
what similar style of design and ar- 
range them with a narrow panel between 
which is stenciled a conventionalized 
flower design. For convenience it is 
well to do as suggested for the kodak 
pictures, and paste these covers on a 
cardboard or pasteboard panel, which 
ean then be fastened to the wall. The 
narrow panels separating the pictures 
may be of white muslin; te design here 
shown being a conventionalized tulip 
in a pinkish red with green stems, these 
colors harmonizing w:th the predomi- 
nating colors in the covers. The effect 
will be Lishtened by binding the strips 


Price of stencil design, 15 cents 
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Figure 61. Dutch tile effect made of blueprints 


at top and bottom with a black passe- 
partout binding, and dividing the pic- 
tures and the panels with narrow strips 
of the same. (Figure 62.) This makes 
a good border for any room with plain 
wall surface, but above all things do 
not try to use it with a figured paper. 

Once you get your hand in on this 
wall decorating, you will be looking for 
more worlds to conquer, more walls to 
eover. And the simplest thing below 
stairs is the space back of a couch or 
corner seat, or the barren wall above a 
mantelpiece, 

Whatever you do, avoid overdoing, 
remember that the point is to get away 
and stay away from over-decoration. 
Relying upon the fact that your wall 
is of some solid color, take a piece of 


burlap or denim, or any material that is 
plain and fairly heavy and stencil along 
the one selvedge edge of it a running 
design. The one shown (Figure 63) is 


for a green ground, and is a design of 
grape leaves in different shades of green 
with clusters of purplish grapes. The 
width of the goods will bring it about 
the right hight above the couch or seat, 
and the panel may be held in place by 
a piece of molding. 

In working on these large surfaces it 
will be found very much easier to merely 
trace the outline of the pattern on the 
material and apply the color with a 
brush.. The color to be used is the same 
as has been suggested for stenciling 
from time to time, the tube paints 
thinned with turpentine, dyes, or even 

house paints if they are 
made thin enough not 
to show oily. The ap- 
plying of them free- 
hand will be found very 
simple, and it will be 
easier to shade the 
leaves and fruit some- 
what if you are not 
bothered with keeping 
a stencil in place. 

The panel for the 
space above the mantel 
(Figure 64) shows also 
the grave design adapted 
to the different space. 


Figure 62. Section of frieze of magazine covers This would work out 
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Figure 04. Panel for mantelpiece. 


prettily also on a velveteen. The grape 
design is especially well suited to a 
room where the prevailing tone is green, 
but of course the design may be varied 
to suit the taste and fancy, and the color 
scheme of the room. 

After you have successfully accom- 
plished these panels you can undertake 
a frieze. Landscape friezes have become 
very popular, and the one given (Fig- 
ure 65) is a simple design of stiff, 
posterish trees, with a line for hills 
and the foreground swept in with 
broad strokes of the brush. The colors 
are kept to greens and browns, the 
heavy outline being in dark brown. 
Such a frieze may be used with a wall 
of any shade of green or brown. Be- 
ing on an ecru ground it goes well with 
an ecru wall. 

As to the material, you may use an 
ingrain wallpaper, and let the paper- 
hanger hang it after you have finished 
decorating it. But if you want some- 
thing that you can take down now and 
then and put in the wash tub and have 
fresh and clean and sanitary, use some 
heavy cotton or linen fabric. There are 
good things for wall coverings in the 
unbleached fabrics used for covering 
furniture in summer, and the variety 
of materials possible gives a wide range 
for individual choice. Where a wash 
fabric is used with the intention of 
taking it down and washing it, it is 
best to use the oil paints, as these will 
not fade. 

Now try a dado. Take a strip of ordi- 


Price of design, $2 


nary Japanese matting. Let it be with- 
out design. Measure it the length of 
each wall, or if you prefer it without 
seams at the corners you can let one 
strip run entirely around the room. 
Along the side which goes at the top 
when in place stencil cr paint in your 
design. The one suggested (Figure 66) 
is a rather delicate tracery of plum 
blossoms on bare branches, the colors 
being dull red, green and brown. It is 
prettier and somehow suggestive of 
Japanese art if the branches are not too 
close together or the blossoms too thickly 
clustered. 

This matting is very easy to put in 
place when the painting is done, as it 
ean be tacked on with ordinary tacks. 
A. chair rail corresponding to the wood- 
work in the room gives the necessary 
finish at the top. The width of the mat- 
ting brings it to about the proper hight. 

Matting, while very artistic in effect, 
is not suitable for all rooms. In a 
formal drawing room it would be dis- 
tinetly out of place, but in a study‘or den 
or in the living room of a summer cot- 
tage it is just the thing. The same 
general idea of decoration may be ap- 
plied to other material for a dado for 
dining room. or library, or one wholly 
different substituted. For instance, let 
the design run up and down, a single 
form repeated at intervals and separated 
into panels by strips cf flat molding. 
Any simple, conventional form may be 
used; the more severe in outline the 
more dignified the effect. 
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Figure 63. Panel for couch or seat. 


Design $1 


{ 
Figure 65. Stenciled landscape frieze. $1.25 
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Figure 66. Dado of stenciled matting, plum blossoms. 


And now for something that seems vastly more 
of an undertaking, but which in reality is no more 
work than a frieze or dado. This is paneling for an 
entire wall. When you have finished you will have a 
room that is entirely your own and which could not 
be duplicated in any shop; a room which will serve 
at once as a lesson for future reference and an ex- 
pression of your own individuality, a sort of land- 
mark in the progress of your development as an 
artist and an artisan. 

It is not a bad plan to use paper for this, ingrain 
paper in any color you may prefer. Here again green 
has been used, because green is universally popular. 
The design (Figure 67) is intended to run unbroken 
from floor to ceiling. As the central portion of it 
consists only of straight lines, you can get the hight 
of your wall and lengthen or shorten the lines, as may 
be necessary. 

At the base is a rose design, the flower being’ a 
dull pinkish red, the green leaves slightly tipped with 
the same tone. The straight lines are in shades of 
green, running slightly darker than the ground of 
paper. These end at the top in 2 severe geometric 
form. 

The one figure in the center of each breadth of 
paper gives a proper spacing,and the effect in a room 
where the ceiling is not too high is most dignified. 
It savors of the Dutch or Flemish style of decoration 
and will make a very attractive room. 

In applying this design do not break your back 
trying to work on the floor. Spread out your dining 
table to its full length and work on that. The design 
can be traced from a pattern on the paper and the 
color applied free hand more easily than by using 
a stencil. And you need not have the entire strip 
of paper stretched under your eye at once. You can 
work on it little by little, drawing it toward you 
and letting it slip to the floor as you proceed. This 
idea can be worked out in any proper material. If a 


Design 50 cents 


Figure 67. Rose design for wall 


paneling. Price $1.50 
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fabric is used, there is the question of 
joining the breadths, but it will not 
detract from the effect if a molding is 
stripped on to cover the seams. When 
speaking of seams it is not intended to 
convey the idea of sewing the strips 
together. This would make a very un- 
wieldy piece, and it would be quite im- 
possible to get it on the wall smooth. 
The edges of the breadths should be 
brought close together and tacked down 
securely under the molding. If it is 
intended to take the wall covering down 
to launder it, it is well to Iet the edges 
overlap, and turn an inch or two under 
at the top to allow for shrinkage. 
Washable wall coverings are especially 
good for nurseries and the rooms of all 


growing young people, as they need good - 


air to breathe and some of the coloring 
in nursery wall papers is poisonous and 
makes the air unwholesome. A sten- 
ciled frieze or dado for a child’s room 
may be designed from nursery pictures. 

If one wishes to economize at every 
possible point, moldings may be done 
away with entirely, and to cover seams 
and outline panels strips of mounting 
board may be substituted. This comes 
in good colors, and an inch-wide strip 


By Helen 


To strive is more than to succeed. 

Women should not join men in mak- 
ing laws. Instead they should bring up 
their children in a way that makes laws 
unnecessary. 

Better good bread than bad cake. 

A mother should learn to say “no” 
quietly—and “yes” firmly. 

People would not undertake to raise 
chickens—or vegetables—without thor- 
oughly studying the necessary princi- 
ples. But as for raising children—their 
“instinct” must suffice. 

Do not discipline your child. De- 
— in it the power of disciplining it- 
self. 

Train your child so the unseen things 
of life—honor, truth, pride—will be as 
real to him as those he sees. 

Do not rush your children as late as 
possible to school—and as late as possi- 
ble from school into the world. 
“Society” is hospitality vulgarized. 


ce. 


Sundry Thoughts 
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fastened on with a double row of brass- 
headed tacks makes a good finish. The 
use of brass-headed tacks for fastening 
tape over seams is good in certain 
places, 

It would be quite possible to <3 
almost any of these decorations to walls 
already covered. For instance, if your 
room is covered with a plain paper, you 
could stencil or paint on it any one of 
the patterns shown, be‘ng careful to 
measure your distance for the full 
length pattern so that each design 
would come in the center of a strip of 
paper, thus keeping them equi-distant. 
You could also apply the grape designs 
back of a couch and over a mantel, if 
your wall is of solid color. 

If you have a dado of plain burlap, it 
could be decorated without being re- 
moved, either with a border design un- 
der the chair rail or in panels, the 
lengths of molding being measured from 
rail to floor or baseboard and tacked on 
after the designs are stenciled. 

There is little danger of going astray 
in work of this kind, but it is always 
just as well to begin with one of the 
simpler ideas and work gradually to the 
more complicated ones, 


Woljeska 


Dignity can only slip off where it is a 
mask, 

Not the knowledge counts that you 
eagerly store away—only the training 
received and the wisdom assimilated. 

You need not look down upon the 
woman who spends some thoughts on 
her apparel and appearance. The way 
we dress is but another form of express- 
ing our personality and influencing our 
surroundings—for better or for worse. 

There is one supreme lesson that no 
mother is too untaught to teach her child 
(but many a one too learned and worldly 
wise). It is the lesson of how to be 
happy. Few people know it. 

To some women scolding (or whip- 
ping) and educating means one and the 
same—while they are directly opposed 


It would be better if you intelligently. 


and truthfully answered your child’s 
questions, instead of teaching him what 
he has no eagerness and desire to know. 
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“I played there were no deeper seas, 
Nor any wider plains than these, 
Nor other kings than me.” 

Stevenson. 


S there anything I can do?” urged 
the Philanderer. “Dear, dear!— 
Why, we can’t have this!” and 
under the drooping branches of a tree 
he sat him down on the rustic bench 


66 


where he had discovered the distressed » 


figure of his pretty young next-door 
neighbor. The heavy foliage half hid- 
ing from him, until he was too close 
to retreat, he had not discerned that he 
was intruding on a, perhaps, private 
sorrow. In fact, as the Philanderer 
emerged from the thicket and with pass- 
ing glance recognized who was preempt- 
ing the rustic bench—a favorite retreat 
for both families—he had hailed his 
neighbor gaily, as friends call to each 
other when past that point of intimacy 
which elects that no envious fences 
shall exist between their pocket-edition 
estates, that rustic benches shall be owned 
in common. When his neighbor replied 
by fluttering her handkerchief to her 
eyes, and to the dismay of her observer, 
bursting into tears, the Philanderer has- 
tened contritely to her side with expres- 
sions of most benevolent and grand- 
fatherly solicitude. The following con- 
versation then—questions on the part of 
the Philanderer, little negative shakes of 
the head from the lady, whose face re- 
mained hidden: 

“One of the children ill? No? Your 
husband? Nothing wrong with him. 
There must be something we can do— 
Mrs Philanderer perhaps—” 


“Nothing is wrong,” admitted the 
lady, revealing her tear-wet face. 
“Nothing that anyone can help. It’s 


just that I—am—am—-so dreadfully dis- 
couraged. I’m beginning to realize that 
I never shal have learned how to live 
until it’s fairly time for me to die. 
Wouldn’t that conclusion depress you?” 
Living to learn 

“Oh, I don’t know,” encouraged the 
Philanderer. “Knowing how to live isn’t 
all it’s cracked up to be. I know more 
about it now than I used to know at 
your age, but I might be willing to 


change places with you—youth has its 
juices—and you know you wouldn’t 
change places with me, not at any 
price.” 

“No,” agreed my pretty young neigh- 
bor most sweetly, yet with what the 
Philanderer felt to be unrequired excess 
of ardor in her candor, “no, but I do 
make so many mistakes! Isn’t there any 
way one can learn without paying these 
exorbitant prices per lesson ?”’ 

“Why, yes,” urged the Philanderer. 
“You know the old adage—fools learn 
by experience, wise folk through the 
experience of others. Here we are—Mrs 
Philanderer and I—hoary veterans, and 
only too anxious for the chance to inter- 
fere in all or any of your affairs. Why 
don’t you ask my advice?” 

The chasm 

“Ask you how to bring up my babies, 
how to train my cooks and plan my 
spring cleaning? No, no! We all must 
learn for ourselves; but, Mr Philan- 
derer,” and here her tone, her face grew 
very solemn, “there is such a chasm of 
difference, and I am just discovering it, 
between experiencing and being experi- 
enced, I have thought because I have 
been married and housekeeping quite a 
few years, and have quite a few chil- 
dren that I was experienced. I am 
nothing of the kind! I am only experi- 
encing, and, whether my theories are 
right or all wrong, I shan’t know until 
it’s entirely too late to undo anything.” 

The Philanderer rose to stand there 
in the garden before his pretty young 
neighbor, hat in hand and bowing low. 

“Walk in, dear lady,” he welcomed 
her, and though he spoke jestingly they 
both knew he was very sincerely in éar- 
nest. “Walk in! You no longer rank 
with the Inexperienced. ’Tis only a 
wise fool that knows his own folly; only 
the ripely experienced appreciate how 
ignorant they still remain. Come in, 
come in with us, the mature.” 

“And I used to think I knew it all!” 
lamented the mourner, but her tone was 
as one who is comforted. 


Theories versus hypotheses 


This conference, as told above, was 
what set the Philanderer’s mind a-voyag- 
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ing, rather on the manners than the 
methods of young home-makers and thus 
pondering he acquired the—he believes 
healthy—conclusion that a home in the 
making should not be modeled on any 
theory of what a home must be; but, on 
the contrary, administered, as it were, on 
an elastic hypothesis of what a home may 
be. Theories are dangerously cock-sure 
possessions, incapable of change—most 
of them—and hopelessly unscientific as 
applied to practice. Hypothesis, that 
working convenience, created to be elas- 
tic, to be adaptable, even to be wholly 
flung aside for a better hypothesis, if 
such presents, is the sensible basis of 
operations on which to build up experi- 
ments; and is not every home an experi- 
ment? 

The Philanderer chanced not long ago 
on this fair definition of what a working 
hypothesis is and ought to be, from a 
scientific point of view—a comprehension 
which struck him as peculiarly happy. 
“And this is then the true justification 
for the existence of any hypothesis. If 
thereby the facts are made more clear and 
more comprehensible,—if thereby what 
we know has received some helpful inter- 
pretation, then is the hypothesis worthy 
of existence and worthy of recognition. 
If these ends are not fulfilled, the hypoth- 
esis is but an idle fiction, without sup- 
port and without utility, the fanciful 
creation of some guesser’s brain.” 

As a present application of the above 
test one might recall the story of the 
mother who, when the subject of domes- 
tic experience, the care of progeny, was 
under discussion, based her claims to be 
heard upon this statement: “I ought to 
know all about children; I have buried 
ten.” In the careful sifting of compara- 
tive methods presented by home-makers 
we might regard the hypothesis of this 
claimant as the fanciful creation of a 
guesser’s brain. 


Personal equations 


We are aware that nothing is new 
under the sun, but none the less it ever 
strikes us as interesting, surprising, 
when the oldest truths present to us in 
a guise that seems to apply peculiarly to 
our own case, our sharpened understand- 
ing. 

Hence, home-making, the care of chil- 
dren, questions as old as the race, con- 
tinue to be our absorbing consideration, 
in spite of the fact that in the safe solv- 
ing of these puzzles we never can depart 


appreciably from that old, accepted prem- 
ise upon which the whole structure is 
erected—that the home shall be whole- 
some and comfortable, the children kept 
happy and alive. Slightly varying prac- 
tices must be employed to suit changing 
generations, to fit the personal equations 
of various families and differing for- 
tunes, but this premise remains identi- 
cal, and forever will. 

It is these required variations that 
have produced any number of hypothe- 
ses of homes; clustering about the main 
issue, they so encrust it at times as fairly 
to hide with a cluttering mass of mate- 
rial the simple premise at stake. How 
the home is made comfortable and the 
children kept alive is valuable enough as 
information, but the result is the affair 
of moment, not the process. Mrs A. em- 
ploys one method in her home, Mrs B. 
another, Mrs C, quite another, and when 
each of these experimenters has arrived 
at that open state of mind—shall we say 
scientific research ’—which will make 
them disavow the infection of a lust to 
prove any pet theory of home-making, 
then will they have reached that altitude 
of the honest investigator, eager to throw 
away a method, hitherto beloved and 
credited, at the moment it is discovered, 
through comparison, that a’ better work- 
ing hypothesis has crossed the line of 


vision. Hence the use of symposiums;. 
hence the value of Goop HovusekrEEpinG. 


The unforgivable sin 


It is, of course, the privilege of every 
home-maker to try fairly her own hypoth- 
esis of a home. Within certain limits, 
bounded by the fixed right of those ex- 
perimented upon, every family is a lab- 
oratory wherein the experimenter must 
make a few mistakes, wherein it is her 
right to be sometimes wrong—always 
remembering the limitation laid down 
by the first premise whereby no hypothe- 
sis is found worthy of a moment’s exist- 
ence if in its early application to the 
home it fails to keep that refuge fairly 
comfortable, the children happy and 
alive, 

A house disorganized, a nursery of 
erying children, should prove at once, 
by the face of events, that the working 


hypothesis, as there applied, is without’ 


utility, the product of a guesser’s brain. 

“If I have been faithless to my king 
and my country may my God forgive 
me!” cried the hard-pressed defendant in 
the house of commons, to be answered 
by that clear-speaking, plain-thinking 
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English voice in the crowd: “May your 
God forgive you? He’d see you burn 
first!” 

The feminine unforgivable sin is, in 
the mind of the Philanderer, treason 
against that great premise which de- 
mands for the home, health and happi- 
ness at any cost. This sin against her 
king, her country, the home-maker may 
commit wilfully in sheer wantonness of 
power, but more often it is with the best 
intentions in the world. Her way is such 
a good way! How can harm come of its 
enforced application? No amount of 
good intentions can here absolve the 
offender. 

If to conserve in her home the re- 
quired atmosphere of repose, of happi- 
ness, of health, it be¢omes needful that 
every cherished theory of the home- 
maker must go to the wall—let them go. 
Are there not other hypotheses of homes 
in the world? Study them and do like- 
wise. 

The background policy 

It is infinitely valuable that she who 
has to be responsible for a home shall 
possess an ideal for her kingdom—as well 
as a personal standard for its queen. 
It is essential that she shall be consum- 
ingly interested in some definite plan of 
growth, some outreach toward which she, 
and hers, shall continually aspire. To 
such an end, her dominant spirit may be 
strongly and constantly felt within the 
home, stimulating to suecess, encourag- 
ing in failure, pressing always to the 
same goal, To build a home wherein 
no such ambition centers is to erect 
mere walls—unconseccrate. 

To create comfort and life in the home 
may seem a slender ambition to live for, 
to labor toward; but for may homes, for 
many home-makers that one ambition is 


sufficient length, breadth and hight, all: 
that can, or should be asked of the home-: 


maker. There are homes a plenty where 
even that single ambition is not con- 
sciously held; where no background pol- 
icy can be felt, where mere creature com- 
forts of life are neglected, or perhaps 
ignored as unworthy of the time and at- 
tention of the home-maker who has 
other, as she believes, more elevating uses 
for her talents and her time. Those 
who belong in this category, who live 
with no home policy, are like that his- 
torie householder who felt no need to 
mend the roof when the weather was 
dry and could not mend it when the 
weather was wet. These must, in the long 
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tale, be, by circumstances, compelled to 
admit that virtue may exist in a hypoth- 
esis of a home a trifle more thoughtful. 

Forethought, in every home worthy of 
the name, must be taken. Head-work as 
well as hand-work is demanded of any 
administrator, and while the Philanderer 
would by no means indorse fidgeting and 
feverish brooding on ways and.means in 
home-making, he is of the opinion that 
a dutiful degree of roof-repairing in dry 
weather is what ensures a happy hearth 
in the reckoning -of the rainy season. 
The right will toward the wrong way 


We stand then to admit that every 
householder has the appointed right— 
and farther, that it is her duty—to 
try to fly her own flag, and, in so far as 
she may, see to it that her household 
stands by her in her effort; but even so 
it is essential that a young house-mother 
shall constantly recall the hard fact that 
she is groping to these, her conclusions, 
without any very great experience to 
guide her, All powerful as she is in her 
domain, she rules queenlike there, not at 
all as one who is experienced, but as 
one who is merely experimenting. 

There may be times when it becomes 
obviously impossible for her to be right 
and continue to have her own way. If 
a little sagacious detachment has brought 
to her this odious conviction, how may 
she then retreat with no loss of prestige 
from her position? Retreat is easy as 
she trains herself to regard her methods 
as mere hypotheses. In. this attitude of 
mind, convinced herself that she wants 
only what is right, that what is wrong 
she has no desire for, she may, with undi- 
minished dignity, retire to the refuge of 
any differing hypothesis which shall at 
the moment present to her a more help- 
ful interpretation. 

No part of any home-maker’s: way is 
easy. As a matter of fact one of the 
most serious tasks dealt out in life is 
the necessity to create homes—and 
homes wherein every inmate shal] be 
happy, well and kept in comfort. 

The Philanderer yields to no man in 
respect for those devoted women who 
are faithfully striving to this end. All 
he is now seeking to urge is less discour- 
agement at failure, more elastic attitudes, 
a businesslike and sensible willingness 
to investigate other methods; above all 
the dignification of this labor of love 
by the deliberate cultivation of a more 
honorable attitude of mind toward 
domestic work, by a recognition that 
domesticity, to be successfully prac- 
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ticed, calls for a discriminating thought- the home-maker’s tasks simpler, less com- 
fulness, for cultivation along lines of ad- plicated, not more complex. 
ministration—all of which should make 


The Philanderer. 
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Improvement in Preserving Foods 


The evolution of better methods in 
preserving and packing various other- 
wise perishable food products is as grat- 
ifying as it is interesting. The best 
concerns in this line show better methods 
and still greater perfection in their proc- 
esses from year to year. Improvement 
is their constant aim and study, simply 
because the more perfect their product, 
the greater is the publie’s confidence in 
their goods and the larger their profits. 

Indeed it is only twenty years or more 
since the preserving business began to 
assume the dignity of an industry, and 
to enter upon the era of expansion which 
has carried it to its present vast pro- 
portions. One of the largest and most 
careful manufacturers in this industry 
gives us the following interesting testi- 
mony: 

“Our products twenty years ago—al- 
though as well made then as we knew 
how to make them—would be regarded 
as very crude in comparison with our 
products today. It has been only by de- 
grees that we have learned to do things 
better and to eliminate objectionable 
features. It has only been by slow degrees 
that artificial color in prepared foods has 
come to be regarded as particularly ob- 
jectionable. It has always been consid- 
ered that things must appeal to the eye 
as well as to the taste to be regarded as 
appetizing; and so the candy maker, the 
pastry maker, the butter maker today, 
and for many years the ketchup maker 
as well as the preserver of fruits, was 
accustomed to use a bit of coloring with 
which to make his goods more attract- 
ive—in fact, goods not made attractive 
in this way were not regarded as sala- 
ble by the trade.” 

This manufacturer takes pride in 
stating that, could a collection be made 
of his products for twenty years past, 
they would furnish a fine illustration 
of the progress of the preserving and 
canning industry. Such a display would 
be an educational exhibit for pure food 
shows. The public is quick to appreci- 
ate progress. We do not judge any food 


manufacturer by the comparative crudi- 
ties of his products in past years, but 
rather upon the character of the goods 
he is now producing for market. We are 
confident that the public looks on this 
matter in the same way. 


Notes of Progress 

“Tt is safe to assume that less than 
5 per cent of the food products sold in 
Massachusetts are adulterated.” This 
statement comes from no less an au- 
thority than Albert E. Leach, analyst 
of the Massachusetts state board of 
health, and was made before the Amer- 
ican social science association two years 
ago. Since then the situation has been 
still further improved. Aside from milk, 
our own judgment is that not 1 per cent 
of the food consumed in the old Bay 
state is now adulterated. The milk sup- 
ply in New England also averages of 
higher quality and purity than in any 
other part of America, yet both preduc- 
ers and health officials there are co-oper- 
ating to still further improve the milk 
supply. One factor of importance is 
that the Boston wholesale milk dealers 
thoroughly wash the cans before return- 
ing them to farmers—a practice that 
should become universal. A campaign 
for better care of milk after it. is deliv- 
ered to the consumer ought to be waged 
in every city. 


I am such a scrupulously neat house- 
keeper that at times I even make my- 
self sick over it, so I could not believe 
your editorial paragraph about how some 
food makers keep their factory cleaner 
than the most eareful housewife does 
her dining room, But last week I was 
one of a party from our women’s club 
that inspected a well-known ee yee | 
factory. Our visit was a revelation, an 
after it was over we all agreed that 
Goop HovusrKEEpPING was right. I never 
saw anything that approached such utter 
cleanliness. The finishing touch was the 
pure water that constantly flushed the 
floors, the employees and visitors step- 


ping on raised slatted walks. Our club 
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will visit other food factories, and will 
send a representative to more distant 
ones to report to the club. Mrs H. L., 
New York. 


Pure food shows have been bigger and 
more largely attended this winter than 
in previous years. This confirms the 
deep public interest in the subject. We 
are pleased to observe also the greater 
effort to introduce features of educa- 
tional merit, such as object lessons in 
how foods of quality are prepared, the 
science of nutrition, demonstrations in 
cookery and the like. More should be 
done to exhibit the factors of quality 
in food—to show that technical purity 
is but one attribute of quality, that prod- 
ucts of the finest quality are sometimes 
ruined by improper cookery by the con- 
sumer, that wholesome food involves care 
and judgment in kitchen and dining 
room of consumer as wel] as in factory 
of producer. 


The household economics department 
of the Omaha woman’s club is taking 
up in a very practical way the subject 
of quality in foods. It has commenced 
with milk, and its work in that respect 
is already doing much good. .The club 
states that it “is making much use of 
Goop Hovusekeepine’s fine efforts,” and 
one of its workers, Mrs Mac Murphy, 
adds: “Goop HovusrkEeEpine’s method of 
investigation and indorsement of foods 
of quality is one of the greatest reforms 
in aid of housekeepers ever attempted.” 


In every state legislature which meets 
this winter, an effort will be made to 
pass a just law providing that patent 
medicines shall be labeled for what they 
are. Such legislation is sadly needed, 
and, if properly drawn, should benefit 
preparations of real merit, while driv- 
ing nostrums out of existence. The ad- 
vertising patronage of patent medicine 
makers can no longer suppress certain 
nefarious facts pertaining to the nostrum 
industry. 


“The oyster season is now on, and 
we would suggest to dealers that in 
every instance in ordering they specify 
‘without preservative’.”’ This sugges- 
tion is made by the New Hampshire 
state board of health because it has 
occasionally found what it conceives to 

an excessive amount of preservatives 
used in occasional lots of oysters. 


Maple sweets perhaps are more gen- 
erally adulterated than almost any other 


article. This is because ordinary sugar 
and molasses are so much cheaper, and 
their admixture with maple sweets so 
easy and deceptive. Nor is any method 
known by which the ordinary consumer 
ean readily tell the difference between 
pure and adulterated maple sweets. 
The nearest approach to such a test is 
the centrifugal method of cane-sugar 
detection perfected by the Vermont ex- 
periment station at Burlington. This 
is feasible for anyone who buys in 
quantity, is even possible for the house- 
wife. It is described on Page 454 of the 
seventeenth report of thac institution. 
This test will not work for syrups adul- 
terated with glucose. For the average 
consumer the only safe plan is to buy 
maple sweets of some dealer upon whom 
you can rely, or better still, get maple 
products direct from the producer. 


Our Roll of Honor 


Our investigations of quite a number of 
products are not yet completed. We do 
not admit a product to our Roll of Honor 
until our tests are finished to our entire 
satisfaction. Some numbers of Good 
Housekeeping therefore may not contain 
this list at all; other issues may contain a 
long list. Werepeat that this department, 
like the entire contents of the magazine, is 
protected by our copyright. Our Pure Food 
Assurance is conducted by this magazine 
exclusively at our cost, without one iota of 
expense being borne by the producer or 
consumer of the foods finally listed. 


Heinz Tomato Ketchup, made by H. 
J. Heinz Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 
This and others of the “57 varieties” 
are prepared in a factory so scrupulously 
clean that it is advertised as “A clean 
spot in Pittsburg,” and is visited by 
thousands daily, who inspect every proc- 
ess. Sound and ripe tomatoes are put 
through cleansing and refining processes 
that free them from all contamination 
before their pulp reaches the final cook- 
ing kettles. The ketchup as now put up 
in glass contains neither coloring matter 
= preservatives other than pepper and 
salt. 

None-Such Mince Meat, Merrill-Soule 
Co, Syracuse, N Y. <A semi-moist con- 
densed compound of beef, apples, spices, 
sugar, raisins, currants, boiled cider and 
salt, without other preservatives, no 
adulterants, no artificial coloring, pro- 


duced under conditions as near to sani- 


tary perfection as possible. 
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National Foods and Character 


By Deshler Welch 


T might be ‘said of the 
#7 French that their hyster- 
ical revolutions have been 
owing to the peculiar red 
wine that runs in their 
veins. It has, undoubtedly, 
interfered with the nor- 
mal conditions of the little blood corpus- 
cles, Of the Swiss it might be said 
that their stolid lethargy is owing to 
their enormous consumption of their 
peculiar cheese and mountain water— 
the latter causing goiter, while their 
main foods of hard bread and cheese 
from an Augean stable, produce bad 
teeth and ulceration, and consequent de- 
pression, In the formation of the Eng- 
. lish character, if we believe it created 
by any sort of material absorption, heavy 
fogs and heavy ales, with a long ances- 
tral career of sherry and port wine, have 
had much to do with their phlegmatic 
certainty and sad-like joyousness. 

Of the American I do not think it cat. 
be said, except in hog and hominy and 
fried beefsteak districts, that the food 
he eats or the drink he consumes has 
anything to do with his character. The 
American is of cosmopolitan manufac- 
ture and, just as he has imbibed all the 
life-giving qualities of other nations 
without inheriting much of their bad, 
so he adapts himself to the food prod- 
ucts of the country in their tremen- 
dous assortment and wholesome nature 
—and becomes what he is. As a class 
the Americans are far from being either 
epicures or gourmands. The majority of 
them “feed” with merely an animal 
necessity. 

No matter how poor the Frenchman 
may be, he delights in marketing with 
only a few cents’ capital, and the con- 
templation of the subsequent repast is 
an important factor in the happiness of 
his life. He belongs to an almost carnal 
race. 

Nowhere in the world are 30 many 
fine vegetables grown and eaten as in 
America, and nowhere are vegetables so 
sickly and wanting in the valuable con- 
stituents of palatable and healthful food 
as in France, Switzerland and Italy. I 
am, of course, speaking generally. I have 
found a few good vegetables in these 
countries, but they were not altogether 


common to the soil. Carrots are pecu- 
liarly popular, but a more uninteresting 
dish was never devised and one in which 
the work of deglutition is almost a work 
of supererogation! In this country ear- 
rots are supreme only in Irish stews. 
The people of continental Europe, 
who can afford it, eat several prepara- 
tions of meat a day, most of it so dis- 
guised as to be hardly recognizable. The 
hotels frequently present at their “table 
@hotes” from six to eight courses of 
meat during the day and rarely any 
vegetables, excepting string beans, pota- 
toes and carrots. Go to any French res- 
taurant in America and you will find 
it absolutely indifferent to the. summer 
markets that are filled with voluptuous 
fruits and vegetables. The European 
table d’hote is the same all the year 
around and pretty nearly exact in its 
menu—a series of meat dishes, garnished 
with greasy gravies and a few desserts 
only ample enough for bird pickings. 
here is scarcely any doubt about it 
that food and drink, considered not as 
a necessity of life, but as an allurement, 
have had much to do with the political 
destinies of France, and the character of 
its people. Half the sabers wielded in 
the French wars were soup ladles. Na- 
poleon’s favorite dish was named after 
one of his greatest battles, chicken a la 
Marengo. The greatest literary influ- 
ence in the history of France emanated 
chiefly through stomachic industry. 
Dumas could not pursue his writing 
to any reat length without trying to 
cook something. The petite marmite 
of the French soldier is poetized as a 
bonbon holder, while “marrons glace” 
represent the buttons of the chasseur! 
American progress, its pulsating en- 
ergy, may be an objectionable feature of 
our existence in the eyes of a foreigner; 
but it is a necessity’now in the building 
of a great nation, just as it was in the 
time of the Romans, and perhaps after 
we have attained certain ends and be- 
come satiated with our own accomplish- 
ments we shall settle back, just as the 
people of these European countries have 
done, and be content with things from 
our ancestors, and boast of roads and 
houses we didn’t build, just as they, do, 
I believe that just as soon as the Amer- 
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ican farmer ceases to enjoy his corn on 
the cob, his corn bread, or his griddle 
cakes, and betakes himself to claret 
— it will be the beginning of the 
en 

America is a temperate country; any- 
one who has traveled abroad knows this. 
The hotel tables of Europe are covered 
with wine bottles twice a day, and the 
peasant table is just the same. The 
children are fed on wine, and a foolish 

ican parent, sojourning abroad, will 
say, “I will give my child drink; they do 
it over here, and for that reason my 
child won’t care so much about wine 
when she grows up!” So the delicate 
girl child is given her first glass of wine 
that inflames her stomach and her cheeks, 
and from that time on that child’s nat- 
ural feelings are changed. No grown 
person who has not been an alcoholic 
drinker can take a glass of wine without 
feeling it. The effect on a child then 
must be known by everyone. The fatu- 
ousness of the American parents’ argu- 
ment is evident, anyway, and perfectly 
absurd. Very few children of respecta- 
ble people nowadays become drunkards. 
Tt is not necessary that a child must be 
wine-clad. 

In rebuttal I shall be told that if the 
American as a general rule does not 
consume his quart of wine at his meals 
he takes it between times. This is now 
not so. There is a great deal of bar 
drinking and “treating” and “cocktail” 
drinking done in America, to be sure, 
but I think this simply resolves itself 
inte a survival of the fittest that is a 
very good thing. 

I returned not long since from visit- 
ing many of the leading watering places 
and country resorts of Europe. At one 
of the largest and most prominent hotels 
frequented by all nationalities, I made 
it my special business to observe that 
less drinking was done by the American 
guests than by the others. At lunch 
and dinver most of the English people 
drank whiskey and water, the rest of 
them drank wine. The French and the 
Germans drank claret. The Americans 
partook daintily of ned wines and did 
so beeause “it is the custem of the 
country.” After each meal the guests 
adjourned to the rotunda of the hotel, 
where everyone drank brandy or liqueurs 
in their “siesta.” Of a dozen American 
families that I met there I found that 
this was not their native custom at all, 
but it was the custom of the other people 

i i the women. Among the 


women in this gathering, 80 per cent 
smoked in public. On Sunday evenings 
this same social function obtained as 
usual, including bridge whist for money, 
accompanied by ragtime music. 

Now, contrast the difference! I am 
writing this in one of the most fre- 
uented and fashionable resorts in the 

rkshire hills of New England. For 
the purposes of making truthful com- 
parison I find that it is distinctly ex- 
ceptional where wine is drunk at meals, 
and subsequently continuing my obser- 
vation in the “bar room” I saw that not 
a single one of the heads of families 
visited it during the evening—and the 
few that did were mainly young college 
men who were very mild about it. There 
is ne “siesta” or public “bridge” in the 
main rotunda. In the evenings the 
great gathering gives thoughtful reflec- 
tion during the progress of the regular 
orchestral concert, and Sunday night 
the concert is thoroughly of the sacred 
order, and finishes with a doxology in 
which every guest there present, joins 
by singing or standing  reverently. 
Fancy this at Caux, Montreux, Inter- 
laken, or St Moritz! 

My foreigw friend may ejaculate, 
“Well, then, what do you do in your 
American social life?” Well, we do 
pretty much of everything—we are. be- 
coming just as insensate regarding the 
feelings of others in our automobile and 
other insanities and do all the agreeable 
and disagreeable things that foreigners 
do, and I fancy we have in a general way 
just as much fun as they do; but I am 
only trying to show in this article that 
we are a more temperate people than 
those on the other side of the water, thas 
we lead a more simple life, and conse- 
quently this affects our social and polit- 
ical conditions very markedly. Again 
it may be said in rebuttal: “But such 
Swiss resorts as you mention are not to 
be compared with your Berkshire re- 
sort. The former are the resort of a 
cosmopolitan crowd and some of these 
are social outcasts in their own homes!” 
Then, if this last is so. I am glad. 

But to return to our mutton——as it 
were. English cooking is very much 
like American. But I have had the 
toughest mutton in England I ever ate 
anywhere. I am afraid the famous 
“Southdown” is not holding its own. 
Its best beef is American beef, and it 
is never cooked so well in either res- 
taurants or homes as we consider it in 
this country. I have on several occa- 
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place in English and Irish country 
houses where the roast was placed on 
the table and I was asked to carve it. 
I feund that the butcher did not know 
his business. It was almost impossible 
to carve it in good slices; the ribs not 
having been broken to let it lie flat and 
the end joints remaining in the way, the 
pieces could only be hacked at. Of the 
cooking of “rosbif” on the Continent, 
the less said the better. “Basting” and 
seasoning as we do it is an unknown art. 
Vegetable cooking is a failure from an 
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ATURDAY night, and rain- 
ing. Through the driz- 
zling gloom I approached 
the little town of Ashta- 
bula, Ohio. The lecture 
committee had sent me no 
word as to entertainment; 


if no one met me, I should be obliged 


to go to a hotel,—a fate I dreaded. The 
omnibus landed me at a hostelry whose 
appearance was not inviting. ‘We are 
entertaining you over Sunday at the 
hotel,” said the young man who had 
been sent to meet me. “You will be 
very comfortable here. Some of our 
ladies will call on you tomorrow,” and, 
turning, he strode away into the dark- 
ness. 

I looked after him in speechless indig- 
nation. But my angry thoughts were 
checked by the opening of a door be- 
hind me, and I heard a voice, genial and 
full of kindness, saying: “Come in, 
quick, out of the storm. Isn’t it dread- 
ful weather!” I turned to face a little 
woman in black, looking, with her white 
apron, the very embodiment of domes- 
ticity. Her face was young, round, and 
expressed a sincere welcome, while she 
grasped my hand as if I were an old 
friend. 

“You must excuse me,” she went on, 
as she led the way down the low hall. 
“T did not hear the *bus when it stopped, 
or I should have had the door open to let 
you in out of the rain. Have you trav- 
eled far?” 

As she spoke, we entered a large, low- 
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sions found myself occupying the host’s 


A Hotel with the Charm of Home 


By Mary Wood-Allen, M. D. 


American point of view, and best under- 
stood by the Germans. What European 
knows “green peas” served at home in 
the summer time as the American boy 
knows it? The head of a fine English 
home, an “American wife,” said to me: 
“I would give a pound note to have a 
great saucer of peas with rich juice and 
eat them with a spoon as I once used to 
do—and for an ear of Evergreen corn 
and a mealy sweet potato and a good 
pumpkin pie—and yes, some griddle 
cakes! I would then die happy!” 


ceiled room which resembled the living 
room of a family rather than the par-— 
lor of a hotel. A big base-burner in the 
middle of one side of the room threw 
out a warmth most inviting to the 
chilled traveler; around it were grouped 
rocking chairs of various degrees of com- 
fort and coziness. A couch in one cor- 
ner, with its pillows and brilliant af- 
ghans, suggested repose. There was an 
upright piano in the farther corner, and 
a center table held an attractive array 
of papers, magazines and books. I did 
not know how to address my leader, for 
I did not know whether she were land- 
lady or housekeeper; but her cordial 
manner and her friendliness led me to 
think of her as my hostess. 

“Will you go to your room at once, 
or rest here until tea time?” she in- 
quired, as she drew forward a rocker 
and shook up its plump cushions. As I 
hesitated, my hostess said, “Tea will be 
ready in ten minutes. You can go into 
my room, if you wish to make yourself 
feel more presentable.” 

In a cozy bedroom opening off the sit- 
ting room I was furnished with hot 
water and clean towels, and, having my 
own toilet articles in my hand bag, I 
was able in a few moments to remove 
the traces of travel. 

As I returned to the parlor I heard 
the bump of wheels against the curb 
and saw my hostess flitting into the hall. 
In a moment I heard her genial voice, 
with the same note of welcome it had 
held for me; and immediately afterward 
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she came inte the room followed by a 
plainly dressed, elderly woman, who 
looked half froasn. My hostess drew a 
large easy chair to the stove, and, with 
hospitable manner, invifed her new 
guest to be seated. 

“My, but you are cold!” she ex- 
claimed. “I will give you a cup of tea.” 

The old lady raised a hindering finger. 
“No,” she quavered,. “I 2m only going to 
wait here until the next train, The 
driver said Id better come here and 
wait, as it was so cold and lonely at the 
station. Il just sit here by the fire. 
I have some lunch with me,” and she 

inted to her bag. 

“Q, but the train doesn’t go until 
nearly midnight,” asserted my hostess. 
“You'll have time to get real warm and 
rested. Tl get you a cup of tea Ih 
won't cost you anythmg.” she added, 
hurriedly, as she saw the finger again 
being raised. and she stepped all further 
remonstrance by hastening from the 
roem, 

When she returned, she carried a tray 
with the cup of tea, seme bread and 
other eatables, saying, “You can save 
your lunch, you know, and eat this. 
Then you lie down on the sofa and take 
a nap, and I'll call you in time for your 
train.” There was the sound of tears 
in the old lady’s voice as she thanked 
our hostess, 

A few minutes later a neat maid came 
in, took the empty tray, and announced 
tea. After tucking the other guest up 
cozily on the sofa, our hostess led the 
way to the dining room. It was a Tong 
room, nearly filled by a table, at one end 
of which my hostess seated herself, with 
me. on her right. At the other end sat 
a man with an air of proprietorship 
that proclaimed him the host. One by 
one a long file of men, most of them 

identky commerc vial travelers, took 
their seats, each giving a bow of recog- 
nitien to the cheery little Iady at the 
lower end of the table. The table was 
decorated with a large centerpiece of 
ferns, amd encircled by a wreath of 
smilax.. 

“Have you been. having some festivi- 
ties?” asked. 

“My hostess leoked at me inquiringly, 
mck then, as lifted a festoon of the 
she smiled amd replied: 

“Oh, no; we always have our table 
decorated much as the season will 

T noted that the table appommtments. 
were such. as one might find in « well 
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ordered home, but not what one would 
eapect at a hotel. The host carved the 
meats and the hestess poured the tea. 
The guests seemed te be pretty generally 
aequainted, and an air of kindly good- 
fellowship was very noticeable. After 
tea we returned te the parlor, where my 
hostess took up her croeheting, and we 
chatted until an early bedfime. 

If I had not known that the sleeping. 
room of my hostess was down stairs, I 
should have been certain that she had 
given up her own room to me. It was, 
not in the least like a hotel bedroom, 
but quite Tike the abiding place of a 
lacky. 

A cozy fire burned in a tiny stove and 
a lamp covered by a brilliant shade gave 

a glow of brightness. There were pic- 
comms on the walls,—net pictures of any 
value wor of artistic beauty, but all hav- 
ing a buman interest. There were com- 

le chairs decorated with tidies, 
and a searf was draped over the meérror. 
On the dresser I discovered a box of as- 
sorted hairpins, a pincushion filled with 
pins of various sizes and colors, while 
four needles, each wrapped about with 
a different colored thread, and holding 
in place a loop of string with buttons of 
all kinds, adorned the corners. A knock 
at the door, and the maid entered with 
hot water, ice water, a supply of clean 
tewels—and a wash eloth. She placed 
these quickly where they belonged, then 
retired, saying, “Mrs Stoll hopes you 
will rest well.” 

I sank into a chair in astonishment. 
Was this a hotel? Tf so, F must be on 
some other planet than the one we knew 
as earth. I had seated myself by the 
table and my eye fell upon an array of 
books, which, in nry astonishment, F took 
up, only to be still more astonished, 

Lucile, Enoch Arden, Mrs Brown- 
ing’s poems, Bitter Sweet—a strange 
coHection, surely, for a hotel bedroom. 

When I entered the dining room in 
the morning I found my hostess already 
at the table. She greeted me with many 
kimd inquiries and motioned me to my 
former seat. As I seated myself, IT ob- 
served a smal? buttonhole bouquet at 
my plate, and, glamctng aleng the table, 
saw that each guest was so favored. I 
opined that it was not an unknown at- 
tention to most of the men,. for each man 
took up his bowtonniere and attached it, 
quite as a matfer of course, to his coat 
by the pin that lay near it. The men 
were ail neathy shaven and many of 
them dressed in Sanday attire. 

It was not surprising after this to 
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hear that this hotel was a veritable 
Mecca to traveling men, who came many, 
many ‘miles on Saturday in order to 
spend Sunday in this homelike atmos- 
phere, nor was it strange that many of 
the men went to church on Sunday 
morning, instead of lounging in the 
smoking room. In the evening a group 
of them gathered in the parlor and sang 
gospel hymns. During the day my host- 
ess took me through other rooms of the 
hotel, and I found that mine was no ex- 
ception: In each there was the same 
thoughtful provision for the personal 
comfort of the guest. 

-“Do you never have books taken ” 
I asked, as I saw them lying on the 
table of each bedroom. 

“We have missed but one book,” re- 
plied my hostess, “and that was taken 
from the parlor. And what book do you 


think it was? Fleetwood’s Life of 
_ Christ. Wasn’t that an odd book to 
steal ?” 


Becoming better acquainted, I asked, 
“How did you ever fall into this way of 
keeping hotel? Does it pay?” 


hesitatingly. 
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“Why, I don’t know,” she answered, 
“IT never have thought 
anything about whether it paid. It just 
seemed natural to me to feel interested 
in folks and to try to make them com- 
fortable. I am sure they appreciate it.” 

“They certainly do,” I responded 
heartily, “and I think you are a real 
missionary.” 

She shook her head deprecatingly. 
“Oh, I don’t know about that,—only I 
do think that the young men who stay 
here over Sunday are not apt to get 
into mischief,” 

Dear Mrs Stoll, years have passed 
since I was your guest over that stormy 
Sunday. It was a gray day without, but 
the warmth and brightness engendered 
in my heart have never vanished. They 
tell me that you no longer welcome 
guests to your hospitable hotel; that 
earth no longer knows the light of your 
winning smile. Then there is sorrow, I 
know, in the hearts of many of earth’s 
wanderers who sincerely regret the pass- 
ing of. one who had the ability to make 
a hotel have all the charm of ahome. 


For the Light Housekeeper 


By Louis Terry Shannon 


OST women who live alone, eating 

the “single chop” of independ- 
ence, spend the greater part of 
their unfettered moments in thinking 
up ways for doing without the “chop.” 
If there be any particular environment 
where woman’s generic passion for 
saving literally runs wild, it is when 
she installs herself and her belongings 
in “light housekeeping” quarters. Her 
emancipation from the conventional 
exactions of- preparing and setting 
forth food is, indeed, full and free, 
but it is very often an emancipation 
that might be more honestly expressed 
with the first “n” and the “p” omitted. 
The natural history book tells us that 
the female spider when she grows weary 
of her mate’s society calmly eats him. 
There is no divorce problem in Spider- 
land. By the same token there is no 
waste problem in the domain of the 
“single chop.” When the unencumbered 
housekeeper becomes disgusted with the 
staying qualities of the stale rolls or 


soggy-crusted pie, she tranquilly—eats 
them. 

The attested fact that digestive trou- 
bles are responsible for nine-tenths of © 
the world’s pessimism does not stay her 
hand, not even if’ the universe. swing 
in murky shadows the rest of the day. 

A systematic snubbing of one’s im- 
pulses to more generous living is fre- 
quently mistaken for economy. It re- 
quires nice discrimination to perceive 
just where the golden hues of intelligent 
saving shade off into the steely blues of 
niggardliness, und the woman who man- 
ages a solitary menage is seldom gifted 
with the “seeing eye” in this particular. 
In the absence of statistics it is safe to 
assume that nine lone housekeepers out 
of every ten look upon the heroic swal- 
lowing of characterless left-overs as the 
apotheosis of economy. The tenth woman 
will fling each stale superfluity into 
“outer darkness,” the instant it loses its 
appetizing freshness, and will busy her- 
self, religiously, in preparing good, hot, 
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generous-minded meals for her bodily 
needs, no matter how tired she may be, 
because she is clear-visioned enough to 
see that there is nothing in the market 
too good for a faint stomach clamor- 
ing for tissue-making, brain-building 
material. 

The woman who skimps along, day 
after day, with one solitary dish, in order 
to save the washing up of plates and 
platters, will have dyspepsia meted out 
to her with strict justice. There is also 
a spurious economy in buying chops and 
steaks, which are inexpensive and: satis- 
fying only in the seeming. If one will 
take the trouble to delve a little deeper 
into the tiresome question of ways and 
means, one will soon discover that the 
major portion of such a purchase is bone 
and gristle. Lean beef minced by the 
butcher while you wait is quite as nour- 
ishing as this atomic delusion, and may 
be made, besides, into a variety of appe- 
tizing dishes. 

Baker’s bread is another snare, because 
it is easily found and always exhibits a 
pleasing bulk for the nickel expended. 
But the bigness of the loaf is, generally, 
sadly disproportioned to the modicum of 
sustenance that is hidden in its hollow 
heart. The delectable appearing sweets 
30 conspicuously displayed on the deli- 
catessen counters also turn out, fre- 
quently, to be depressing combinations 
of white-of-egg and atmosphere, which 
the initiated spurn, systematically. 

Among the “diseoveries” which these 
disappointing experiences with bake- 
shop products have forced to the light, 
is the success that may be made of corn 
bread baked in an ordinary frying pan 
If, when mixing, one will use a little 
more flour than is required for oven 
baking (for easy turning) and be espe- 
cially watchful about not letting it burn, 
genuine corn bread, hot and appetizing, 
may be evolved in this homely way. 
Baking powder biscuits and delicious 
muffins may also be made in the same 
unconventional fashion, always allowing 
the biscuit to bake slowly. The:tnaffins 
should be baked on a griddle after hav- 
ing been sprinkled with a little corn 
meal, 

A very satisfactory contrivance for 
freshening stale bread and rolls—for the 
deep-dyed economist—is an ordinary col- 
ander placed over the mouth of the 
steaming teakettle, and covered with a 
tin lid. After rejuvenation keep the 
rolls het by wrapping them in a napkin 
and tucking them away in a covered 


vegetable dish. This covered dish is, by 
the way, a marvelously useful adjunct 
for keeping food of all kinds and degrees 
of density, hot and appetizing, its many- 
sided utility solving almost as many 
problems for the light housekeeper as the 
theory of evolution does for the scientist. 

The co-operative plan in light house- 
keeping, say, where two or three work- 
ing women of congenial tastes can club 
together, has its alluring side in the 
demonstrable fact that there is in thia 
arrangement an appreciable saving in 
good, round dollars. There is, besides, 
greater freedom of movement, more 
swing, because of ampler quarters. The 
same amount of fuel and the same cook- 
ing utensils will serve in the preparation 
of ‘food for three, as for one, and the 
division of labor makes work seem easier, 
even if there are a few extra ateps and 
dishes to be taken into account. 

It is true that when one comes in from 
the outer world too tired even to think, 
the desire to drop down into the nearest 
rocking chair and be quite alone is often 
uppermost, but it is very doubtful 
whether it is always best to have such 
abundant opportunity for painting the 
planet and surrounding chaos in the 
darkest shade of blue, as one will almost 
invariably proceed to do when very weary 
and quite by one’s self: Besides, soli- 
tary meals are solemn and favorless 
affairs even when one is in good spirits. 


THereE will be especial interest, in 
view of the present revival of old pew- 
ter and manufacture of new in the 
authoritative work recently issued by the 
Frederick A. Stokes Company from the 
pen of N. Hudson Moore, the author of 
a series of standard books dealing with 
furniture, china, etc. Old Pewter, Cop- 
per, Brass and Sheffield Plate, is the 
title of the new book, a volume of over 
200 pages and 105 illustrations, with a 
complete alphabetical index. This un- 
doubtedly will stand as the American 
authority upon the subjects treated. 


The price is $2, postpaid $2.15, From:. 


the same publishing house comes Home 
Furnishing, Practical and Artistic, by 
Alice M. Kellogg. This book consists 
to a considerable extent of material con- 
tributed to magazines, including Goop 
Housekeeping, and being gathered from 
Miss Kellogg’s extensive experience as 
a house decorator in New York is not 
only interesting but thoroughly practi- 
eal. Price $1.50, or $1.65 mailed. 
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TINY stream trickled 
with silvery high lights 
through a make-believe 
valley of our farm-lot, 
and we adored it, but 
commercially it was a 
failure. 

“What’s that bunchy scenery that 
comes on with the chops?” __ 

“Er—water cress? Water cress!” 

And so, it was water cress. We are en- 
thusiastic and picturesquely young—in 
experience. We could not wait for the 
next mail to bring the “how to” leaflet, 
so we cast the contents of a large, seed 
package, quite as if it were the biblical 
bread, on the waters, and watched it all 
float down stream! (Sometime we are 
going on a secret trip, for surely on the 
borders of that winding brook somewhere 
off in Fairfield county we shall find a 
place whereon the water cress grows, 
acres of it, and we shall gather it after 
many days.) 

‘The one genuine bit of information 
we gleaned from the tardy leaflet was that 
cress is most antiscorbutic—and we even 
had to look that wp. As our salad days 
sensibly number  three-sixty-five an- 
nually, and on Sundays and holidays the 
greens are also in demand for “scenic” 
effects, we wanted to get our stream to 
work. It is cold in early March, we de- 
cided, for even the hardy cress, so to 
make sure we planted our seeds indoors, 
in shallow boxes containing constantly 
moist earth. Then when the slips were 
big enough to handle we transplanted 
them along the wet margins of the brook. 

We had discovered in the meantime 
that ours was the very nicest kind of a 
spring for cress culture. Sluggish water 
will grow indifferent cress, but this one 
rippled clear and bright, not too swift, 
and contained a great deal of lime—an 
important element. Soon the green be- 
gan to sprinkle the brookside and stretch 
out over the water, but it was several 
weeks before the crisp, richly colored 
leaves were green enough to clip. Then 
we ate water cress, pungent and deli- 
cious, for the first time. We knew that 
all salads to be at their best must be 
fresh, that wilted plants cannot be re- 
claimed, but we did not realize to what 


My Water Cresses 


By Mary Hamilton O’Connor 


extent cress is affected. We shared our 
first clippings with some salad lovers, 
then when our crop was full we cut sev- 
eral hundred bunches, tucked them be- 
neath the seat of my Stanhope and de- 
livered them within an hour to our “dated 
egg” customers and the fame of our cress 
spread. 

Just about this time we made a mis- 
take. Our cress bed being small, the 
supply was limited, but had we promptly 
planted garden cress in successional sow- 
ings at intervals of two weeks, we could 
have continued supplying our customers 
after the water cress had run to seed, for 
when the seed stalk forms the leaves be- 
come bitter, though young ones may be 
pulled off that are palatable. As it was, 
we had to stop operations just when our 
customers had come to appreciate the 
value of our brand of water cress. 

At one time our neighbor had dammed 
the stream on his property, but he found 
it to his advantage not on.y to give us 
the full flow of water over our land, but 
to rent us his stream also. Now we were 
prepared to give the commercial grow- 
ing of water cress a test. First, we had 
broad channels dug. with sandy, graveled 
flat bottoms so graded that the water, 
kept at a depth of from twelve to six- 
teen inches, flowed slowly far a consider- 
able distance. 

While this work was being done, we 
started seeds in the house, and when all 
was ready we transplanted the seedlings 
—thousands of them— to the edges of the 
channels. They soon took possession of 
the streams and spread out over the sur-’ 
face in a rapid, vigorous growth, and we 
felt that we were successfully launched 
in business. We have found that there 
is never any real certainty about results, 
for, hardy perennial though it is, a cress 
bed m#p-be very productive for a while 
—insuring good clippings every month— 
then yield nothing. However, by re- 
planting, scattering new seeds, or let- 
ting the bed rest, it will come into its 
own again. 

The hired man wades out into the 
deep water of the spring, but the chan- 
nels and along the edges, any of us, 
wearing high rubbers, can manage. A 
handful of leaves is grasped and cut off 
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about four inches from the top, then tied 
with a soft cord.” The only care to be 
taken is not to wrench the shoots from 
the roots. We possess the advantage of 
having a ready market in a nearby 
town, where with the yacht club, the 
country club and our private customers 
we have standing orders. Of course we 
keep up a high standard, never selling 
dry, tough og wilted cress, but always 
carefully picked, clean plants bunehed 
in the earliest morning and delivered at 
once. If we had to ship our product we 
should have more cetails to comsider. 
Boxes or barrels would have to be pro- 
vided and lIined with heavy paper, and te 
keep the leaves from turning yellow and 
becoming unsalable, the cress should be 
packed in alternate layers of pounded 
ice. We have never seen a muskrat, nor 
had our crops ruined by insects made for 
the purpose (but we rap on wood when- 
ever we even think of ’em). 

Upland cress resembles water cress in 
form and flaver. It requires a longer 
time to reach edible maturity and as it 
has sprawling habits its leaves become 
sandy, but it and garden cress are fair 
substitutes for water cress when the last 
eannot be raised. In the winter either 
garden or upland can be grown in a win- 
dow-box and used daily; indeed this 
would be done oftener if the real dietary 
value of the plant were recognized. 

Cress is sometimes cooked and served 
like spinach, but mixed with young dan- 
delion leaves or shredded cabbage and 
served with a simple dressing it makes 
an attractive salad. It is a most whole- 
some plant, containing a volatile oil, 
which grows pungent as the cress blos- 
soms and matures, from which it gets 
its flavor. 

The eresses were introduced from 
Europe, where piquant and bitter salads 
are better known, the French having five 
distinet varieties, while most American 
seed houses catalog a single title. But 
thousands of bunches are sold daily in the 
markets and there is an ever increasing 
demand whieh makes cress culture a 
profitable business. And we can prove it. 


Learn how to connect and disconnect 
the pipe which connects the gas stove. 
At housecleaning time the stove is so 
light it may be lifted and the walls and 
floor where it stood be thoroughly 
cleaned. Of course, before doing this 
job don’t forget to turn off the gas 
supply from the cellar. 


When Mother is Away 


By Rubie T. Weyburn 


The house is such a dreary place when 
mother is away; 

There isn’t fun in anything, no matter 
what you play. . 

The dolls just sit as stupid, and act so; 

’ still and queer— 

They always say such fumny things when 

mother’s by to hear. 


The little china tea set looks so lonesome 
waiting there; 

There’s no fun playing party and eating 
only air! 

It isn’t like the lovely things you most 
believe you see 

Upon the plates and saucers, when 

mother comes to tea. 


There’s no use doing up your hair and 
dressing up in style, 

You know it’s just pretending, and 
you’re Betty all the while: 

You never hear a whisper from the chairs 
against the wall: 

“Dear me, what splendid lady now is 
coming here to call!” 


The pictures in the picture-books are 
never half so fine, 

The stories won’t come out and talk for 
any pains of mine; 

An hour goes so slowly, it’s almost like 
a day,— 

The house is such a Jonesome place when 
mother is away. 


The Answer 
By Clarence W. Riley 
I sat and watched my baby fair, 
How pure his face, how sweet his 
rest— 
How like a rose the faint blush where 
My lips had pressed. 


I prayed the while my tears fell fast: 
“QO Lord of love and truth and light 
Help him until his life be past 
Pure as tonight.” 
So calm the beauty of his face 
It seemed as if he still drew breath; 
We marveled that such tender grace 
Should come with death. 


The weary years stretch far between, 
Though late I understand today 

My prayer could have béen answered in 
No other way. 
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Early 
Start Indoors 


*T"HE pleasure to be de- 


rived from the out- 

door flower garden 
may be greatly increased 
by getting an early start ee 
indoors, especially of the 
seedlings of those tender 
flowers which blossom late 
and require an early start 
in order to insure a long 
period of blooming. The mere sowing 
the seeds and watching the young plants 
develop is to the real gardener a pleas- 
ure in itself, and when it also increases 
greatly the satisfaction to be derived 
from the garden later in the season it 
becomes well worth the doing. 

It is necessary, however, even before 
this start indoors is made, that one 
should decide what flowers are to 
grown in the outdoor garden. There is 
really such an embarrassment of riches 
offered to everyone who desires to have 
a flower garden that intelligent selection 
is always necessary. It is a common say- 
ing that one should grow the flowers one 
likes the best, and in general this is true, 
‘but one should also always have under 
way some new line of investigation or 
experiment which shall add the zest of 
new experience to one’s gardening. In 
growing the old things always try some 
of the newer varieties and select each 
season some new flower not before grown 
and grow named varieties of that.’ In 
this way the flower garden will always 
possess an absorbing interest and one’s 
knowledge and experience will have con- 
stant additions of inestimable value. 

In the limited space at my disposal I 
can only indicate some of the lines of 
flower gardening which are open to al- 
most anyone. One must select for one’s 
self those things which seem best 
adapted to the local conditions, but in 
general the flowers chosen for treatment 
will be those most easily grown as well 
as‘ those which yield the greatest profu- 
sion of beauty in return for being grown. 
Avd I shall have in mind as the place 


By Clarence 
Moores Weed 


for growing flowers not an 
artificial bit of ground in 
a circle or oval in the lawn, 
but a generous border along 
the fence, or a part of the 
vegetable garden chosen for 
the production of flowers. 
Fortunately for tle am- 
4 uateur gardener, most seed- 
lings are not fussy about 
the conditions under whic) they grow. 
Given a moist soil, heat and an abun- 
dance of light and air, they will thrive 
in almost any sort of receptacle and amid 
any surroundings. In many respects 
rather shallow window boxes made of 
wood, zinc or galvanized iron and resting 
upon the window sill next to the glass are 
the most satisfactory little gardens for 


be . growing seedlings. With any reasonable 


care in watering one can grow most seed- 
lings in a box of this sort without any 
special drainage vent, it only being nec- 
essary to restrict the supply of water so 
that the soil will not be too wet. I have 
used with much satisfaction solid window 
boxes of this sort made both of zine and 
of galvanized iron, the latter being 
painted inside and.out. The special ad- 
vantage of these is that they may be 
changed from window to window easily, 
so as to get both morning and afternoon 
sun, and also may be changed from side 
to side so as to get a symmetrical growth 
of the plant, and not leak water to in- 
jure the varnish of the woodwork. They 
are also easily carried out of .doors to 
a sunny porch for the brighter hours of 
the warmer days, thus getting more air 
and hardiness than can be obtained in- 
side. By having such boxes made of a 
size to fit the windows one can use theo 
through the fall and winter for growing 
the winter blooming bulbs, and through 
the spring for starting seedlings for the 
outdoor garden. 

Many other receptacles, however, may 
be utilized for growing such seedlings. 
For the first start of the seeds probably 
there is nothing better than the shallow 
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earthen dishes which the florists com- 
monly call seed pans, or the shallow pots 
called bulb pans. In the case of fine, 
delicate seeds a pane of glass may be 
placed on top of the seed pans until the 
seeds are sprouted, thus insuring that 
they will not dry out too much for best 
results, although care must be taken to 
exclude direct sunshine, and ventilate 
oceasionally. After the seedlings are 
started in the seed pans they may be 
transplanted into a variety of recepta- 
cles. For many plants, especially those 
_ which are rather difficult to transplant, 
there is no better way than to get them 
started in small individual flower pots. 
For this purpose the so-called thumb pots 
of the florists may be utilized. The 
paper flower pots, which are inexpensive, 
easily hand'ed and stored, serve admi- 
rably for this purpose. 

In many respects there are no recep- 
tacles better adapted for growing seed- 
lings than shallow boxes, commonly called 
“flats,” especially the so-called “shooks” 


which are now on the market for making 


Some plants to grow 


No plants are easier to grow from seed 
planted indoors than the dwarf or Tom 
Thumb nasturtiums. These are justly 
favorites with all flower lovers and no 
garden is complete without a good as- 
sortment of them. By starting the 
plants inside a few weeks before the 
danger from frosts is past, one can have 
them blossoming outdoors very early in 
the season. The safest way is to grow 
them in individual pots so that the 
plants may be set in the ground without 
interfering with the development of the 
roots. 

Some years ago Mr _ Schuyler 
Matthews, the well-known writer, who 
has brought to the study of flowers the 
discriminating taste of a trained artist, 
published a list of varieties of Tom 
Thumb nasturtiums which he found es- 
pecially desirable on account of the 
beauty of their colors. This list is as 
follows: King Theodore, King of Tom 


boxes for growing tomato, celery and aster a7 
plants. The boards for a hundred tomato 
boxes may be bought for a dollar and a half, 
it only being necessary to nail the boards to- 
gether to have an ideal seedling box. While 
no one person is likely to need a hundred 
boxes as an amateur florist, three or four per- 
sons in a neighborhood may club together and 
divide the shooks among them; so that for a 
few cents each would have a uniform series of 
seedling boxes. I found it an advantage to 
make up some of these boxes half size by saw- 
ing the ends in the middle. 


French marigold in a Japanese vase 


Thumbs, Peachblow, Ruby 
Eyes, Rose, Empress of India, 
Firefly, Prince Henry, Pearl, p 
and Edward Otto, — 
One would be certain to get ‘ 
a distinctive and satisfactory 
assortment by planting these 
varieties. Some of the _ best 
seedsmen are now offering col- 
lections of a dozen leading va- 
rieties for fifty cents, and this 


Tom Thumb nasturtiums in a flower jar 
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will probably be the cheapest and most 
satisfactory way to buy the seeds. In 
one such list I find six of the varieties 
named above chosen by Mr Matthews, 
and the other six are excellent sorts. 

A new interest has been shown re- 
cently in the snapdragon of the old- 
fasuioned gardens, which is now often 
called by its Latin name, Antirrhinum. 
The newer varieties are really beautiful, 
especially the white, yellow and pink 
ones. Queen of the North is one of the 
best white sorts. The dwarf sorts are 
good for bedding while the tall or giant 
varieties are admirable for the border 
garden, Seed may be sown in boxes, 
the direct sunshine being excluded till 
the plants start. The seed should be 
very lightly covered or else merely 
pressed into the soil. Plants thus started 
early will blossom early and continue 
through the season. 

The sweet alyssum is a charming, 
well-known flower which may be started 
in boxes indoors to advantage, it be- 
ing of simplest culture and thriving well 
under indoor conditions, The cosmos is 
another flower which it is especially de- 
sirable to start indoors in order to have 
a much longer blossoming period than 
ean be obtdined by starting outdoors. 
This is one of the most beautiful of our 
fall flowering plants, the chief diffi- 
culty with it being that generally it 
comes into blossom so late in the season 
that frosts kill the plants before one 
has begun to be satisfied with them. 
Be sure to select seed of the earliest 
varieties. Plant it in boxes and trans- 
plant the young seedlings when they are 
two or three inches high, either into 
small pots or other boxes, leaving in the 
latter case a, few inches of space between 
the plants. The seedlings of the cosmos 
have a compact root system and bear 
transplanting very readily. 

There has recently been offered by the 
seedsmen a strain of ever-blooming holly- 
hocks which blossom the first year if 
started early. This offers an opportunity 
for a most interesting experience for the 
amateur flower lover. Start the seeds 
indoors early in March or even earlier 
if possible, keep the seedlings growing 
vigorously until they can be planted 
out-of-doors with the expectation that 
the weather will be warm enough for 
them to continue their growth. 

There is a delightful little plant 
called Lobelia erinus, which grows to a 
hight of about six inches and has a pro- 
fusion of small blue flowers. Tt is much 
used as a border plant for flower gar- 
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dening and is very easily propagated 
from seed. It may be started indoors 
late in winter or early in spring and 
kept growing in shallow boxes until it 
is time to transfer the plants to the out- 
door garden, A similar treatment may 
be given the pretty little blossoms 
called love-in-a-mist. 

A very satisfactory group of plants for 
starting early indoors is that of the 
dwarf or French marigolds, These 
make vigorous little seedlings which 
transplant readily and which may be 
transferred to pots and kept growing in 
them until they can be put out into the 
garden. Such plants will begin blos- 
soming very early and will continue in 
blossom all through the summer and 
autumn, 

Among the best varieties of the dwarf 
forms are the following: Legion of 
Ifonor, Grandiflora, Fringed, Compact, 
Gold Stripe. It is also well worth while 
to get an early start with the tall Afri- 
can marigolds, for, if planted out of 
doors later, these magnificent flowers 
are likely to come into blossom only a 
very short period before they are killed 
by frost. 


Verbenas, zinnias, petunias and asters 


The verbena is another plant which 
it is well worth while to start early in- 
doors. If the seedlings, after they are 
well started, are transferred to small 
pots, either of paper or ordinary ware, 
they may be set in the garden outdoors 
after the ground becomes warm, with 
very little checking of their growth. 
The Mammoth verbenas come in a va- 
riety of colors, especially white, scarlet, 
purple and pink, while the Auricula- 
eyed have large white eyes. This seems 
to be a plant of which one may as well 
buy mixed seed, unless one wishes ver- 
bena beds of special colors, 

Zinnias also may be started to advan- 
tage indoors. Among the best varieties 
of these are the Dwarf Snowball, the 
Dwarf Fireball, the Double Lilliput and 
the Giant Mammoth, selecting where- 
ever possible the colors which you es- 
pecially prefer. Queen Victoria is an 
especially good white variety, while an 
interesting new strain is called Curled 
and Crested. 

Still another annual which it is well 
worth while to start indoors early is the 
petunia, which is now available in a 
great variety of beautiful forms. It is 
a rather curious fact that the finest flow- 
ers, especially in the case of double va- 
rieties, often come from tke weaker 
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ers through September and the first half of 
October than through July and August, but if 
one wishes the early blossoms it is a simple 
matter to start the seeds indoors, choosing the 
Queen of the Market, which is the earliest 
flowering strain of asters. One can now get 
these in a variety of colors. 

During the warmer days the plants will be 
greatly benefited if the boxes are set on a 
sunny porch out of doors or on the ledge of 

an open window. They 


Nasturtium seedling in a paper 
flower pot 


scedlings; so that in se- 
lecting the seedlings for 
transplanting one can re- 
verse the usual rule of 
choosing the stronger 
ones. The Star petunias, 
the large-flowered, single 
fringed petunias, and the 
large-flowered, double 
fringed petunias are won- 
derful improvements over 
the earlier single variety. 
One can find in any good 
seed catalog photographs 
of the leading varieties 
end one should choose write snapdragon or 
those sorts which seem antirrhinum 
most pleasing. Seeds 

planted indoors in March will develop into 
plants that begin blossoming during May or 
June and continue in blossom throughout 
the season. 

The beautiful Phlox drummondi has also 
been improved of late as regards the size 
of its flowers and is one of the most satis- 
factory summer flowering annuals. It may 
be started indoors to advantage very early 
and will begin blossoming 11 early summer 
and continue through the season. The 
large-flowering dwarf varieties will probably 
be found the most satisfactory. A new star 
variety called the Star of Quedlinburg’ is 
well worthy. of a trial. 

The China aster is one of the flowers which 
it seems to me belongs to early autumn 
rather than to summer. Consequently, I 
do nat deem it worth while to plant it in- 
side in order to hasten its period of bloom- 
ing. I should much rather have these flow- 


Pink cosmos in 


will thus be more vigorous 
and hardy and will endure 
the transplanting into the 
garden much‘better. Be 
careful not to apply too 
much water to the soil, 
keeping it barely moist 
but not wet, and also do 
not try to force the plants 
too rapidly in a very warm 
room, Most of them will 
thrive better in a com- 
paratively cool tempera- 
ture. Care must be taken 
to shade the tiny seed- 
lings as they are starting, 
in order that they may not 
be dried out through the 
direct action of the sun. 
Do not have more plants 
than can enjoy the full 
benefit of sun and air, 
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Drawn by Rianche Letcher 


Afternoon frock for young girl, of pale fawn taffeta with bias 
bands. Blouse of tucked ecru net, each tuck headed by an 
embroidered band in pale Dresden colors on the net. 
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Green burlingame with 
heavy white lace and Cisks 
of white braid. 


Effective yoke of white serge or pique with 
buttonholed eyelets through which is run 
black velvet ribbon. Yoke and cuffs of heavy 
white guipure. 


Drawn by Blanche Letcher. : 
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Soft silk, pale salmon 
color with black figures, 


black. Muff of pink roses. 


¢ Drawn by Blanche Letcher 


Princess frock of pale 
ry cashmere. The little 
»lero is trimmed with bands 
of lace dyed to match the 
own, and dark gray velvet, 
he skirt has five insertions 
of gray silk, tucked vertically 
and edged with narrow gray 
silk galloon. Yoke of fine 
white lace and fancy cuffs of 
velvet and lace. 
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Violet cloth gown trimmed 
with wide violet silk braid and 
little loops of narrow silver braid. 
Waist has bolero bordered with 
the braids and inner vest of deep 
violet velvet. The skirt has 
straight front panel, outlined by 
a row of the braid and loops. 
Around the bottom are two scant 
ruffles of the cloth. 


Gown of light geranium 

colored chiffon cloth over silk of 

same shade, trimmed with wide 

velvet ribbon of a deeper shade i. 
and fancy rhinestone buttons. : 

Cream lace yoke and cuffs. Girdle 

of silk matching the cloth in 

color. Straps of velvet trim the / 


waist and the skirt has two i fe 
velvet bands around the bottom, + e-) 
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Paper patterns, 10 cents each, postpaid. Where two numbers are given with one costume two 
patterns are required, at 10 cents each. Order aiways by number, stating sizes wanted, and send 
cash to the Pattern Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


Party Frock 


No 4013—Here is a model for a party 
dress which is dainty enough to please 
even the most fastidious of dames. 
Though it embodies the little maid’s idea 
of what a festive frock should be, it 
nevertheless is as simple as mothers of 
good taste insist a child’s clothes must 
be. The beautiful thin organdies with a 
floral design of delicate tint are exquis- 
ite and make up charmingly, and inser- 
tion and edging of the large meshed Ger- 
man valenciennes add to the light filmi- 
- ress of the material. If developed in any 
of the light woolens, the guimpe parts 
are used for a lining upon which to at- 
tach the waist and bertha. Sizes: 4 to 
9 years. 


A Modish Street Gown 


Nos 6471 -6472—The. 
tendency of the day is to- 
ward straight and slender 
effects, and the gown which 
gives lengthening lines is a 
great aid to this result. The 
gown sketched here is one 
of the very charming new 
models for spring wear. It 
is developed in the beautiful 
Vigoureux with chemisette’ 
and deep cuffs of embroid- 
ered and tucked Swiss. 
Small buttons in Persian 
colorings fasten the points 
and serve as a modish trim- 
ming. For the medium size 
8% yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial are needed. Sizes: 6471, 
32 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure; 6472, 20 to 30 inches 
waist. 


A Suit for the Lad 


No 1003—The mother who 
fasuions her small son’s 
suits appreciates the Russian 
blouse for its simplicity of 
construction and ease of 
donning. The sketch shows 
a blouse with a becoming 
sailor collar. The pocket is 
finished without a lap. The 
silk tie and patent leather 
belt may be of a contrasting 
color and serve as the only 
trimming. Tucks at the 
wrist take the place of a 
cuff. Serge, a novel:y wool, 
crash or linen may be the 
material chosen. In the 
medium size 2% yards of 
36-inch material are needed. 
Sizes: 2 to 6 years. 


Nos 6471-6472 
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PATTERNS 


An Attractive Lounging 
Robe 

No 6470—The kimono 
shown varies somewhat 
from the usual garment 
in its tucks; which give 
a trim and becoming fin- 
ish to the back and pro- 


vide extra fullness for the | 


front. Any soft silk, 
wools or washable fabrics 
may be used. In the me- 
dium size the pattern 
calls for 7 yards of 36- 
inch material. Sizes: 32 
to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. 


A Tiny Gown 

No 4026—Here is sketched a little gown 
of white Persian lawn with a square yoke 
of tucks and embroidery, and a_ shaped 
bertha like the dress. A narrow collar with 
a lace edge or the gathered lace alone may 
finish the neck. The dress is very simply 
put together and may be made as plain or 
elaborate as desired. The design may be 
carried out in serge or gingham as well as 
in any of the sheer fabrics. For the medium 
size 2% yards of 36-inch material are needed. 
Sizes: % to 6 years. 


A Smart Waist Design 


No 6465 
A Stunning Evening Coat 


No 6465—Oriental embroidery is conspic- 
uous on many of the new evening wraps. 
These wraps resemble almost exactly the 
Chinese mandarin robes, being made of the 
finest brocaded satins, moires, or heavy silks, 
and gorgeously adorned. A new model is 
sketched here, the bias seam in back as well 
as the flowing bell sleeve being very grace- 
ful and effective. The closing is made at one 
side. In the medium size 3% yards of 36-inch 
material are needed. Sizes: small, medium 
and large. 


No 6466—Here is sketched 
an entirely new idea in waist 
development. The inverted 


box plaits of the front 


are 


stitched to yoke depth and 


then allowed to form 


the 


needed fullness. A_ shallow 


yoke ends in points at 


the 


stitching of the  box-plaits 
“ane narrow stitched straps 


extend over the shoulder. 
_stead of the usual cuff, 


In- 
the 


small inverted box plaits are 
here intervened by straps to 
correspond with those on the 


blouse. Sizes: 32 to 42 inches 


bust measure. 
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A group of the home-made buttons here described 


Button, Button, Who’s Got the Button 


By Bee 


HAT there exists a sub- 
tle difference between 
-~! a button that is made at 

Ware home and a home-made 

button, no one will 

deny, the difference be- 
ing just as evident to 

the discriminating as that between a 

maiden lady and an old maid. But, in 

a season like the present, when one 

sees hardly a single attractive frock 

without buttons which show more or less 
hand work skillful needlewomen will be 
tempted to duplicate and originate these 
accessories in home dressmaking, in the 
hope that the result of their efforts may 
be characterized as “so Frenchy” instead 
of “home-made.” And why not? The 
handwrought buttons on imported 


gowns, as well as those on our most ex- 


Practical 


clusive domestic costumes, are made by 

the clever fingers of seamstresses who 
- have eyes for symmetry, for neatness 
and for daintiness of finish. If you can 
add to these, in your private endeavors 
at ornamentation, a feeling for color, a 
knowledge of proportion and a_ sense 
of the fitness of things generally, or 
even if you have the capacity for adapt- 
ing a model, try some of the following 
suggestious and the results will not look 
home-made. The writer (who has no ex- 
traordinary attributes, I can assure you) 
has successfully made all the buttons 
here illustrated. If, however, you have 
no respect for square corners, equal dis- 
tances, straight lines and well-balanced 
curves, use hooks, or pay someone else to 
make your fancy buttons, I beg. 

Number 1 is a sample of the trim- 
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ming buttons which adorn a gray chif- 
fon-cloth gown. The center is a bit 
of golden chiffon-velvet, put on over a 
small mold, or pad of cotton, and barred 
with gray embroidery silk; the edge is 
of the same silk, crocheted twice around 
a half-inch brass ring. In applying the 
button, put another plain ring under the 
silk covered one, to give the graceful, 
upward curve toward the center. This 
button is in process for effective use on 
a dull green rajah, the cmbroidery silk 
being the same tint as the dress mate- 
rial, and the center a luscious pink. 

Button Number 2, best arranged in 
clusters of three, was copied from those 
on a young girl’s blouse suit and is 
particularly adapted for the rough mix- 
tures so stylish at the moment. Its true 
inwardness is a half inch square of 
pressboard having four perforations 
around the center. This bit of board has 
the goods stretched over it and sewed 
firmly. It is then fastened to the dress 
by a cross-stitch of heavy, twisted knit- 
ting silk taken through the perforations. 
The silk, and the cord which does duty 
as buttonhole, may be the prevailing 
color of the goods or a contrasting one. 

Number 3 deserves the adjective 
“stunning.” The half shown is for the 
left hand side of a coat, its opposite 
having a_ loop in 
place of the knot 
at the end of the 
projecting braid. 
The oblong mold is 
covered with white 
broadeloth embroid- 
ered in an Arabian 
design in deep yel- 
low, red and blue, 
outlined delicately 
in black. Any 
showy bit of trim- 
ming ean be substi- 
tuted. The button 
is completed with 
soutache braid as in- 
dicated in eut. Gilt 
soutache pref- 
erable if this but- 
ton is going onto a 
foundation of lace 
-or onto a delicate 
color. It measures, up and down, about 
two and a half inches. 

“Any goose can do that; why didn’t 
I think of it!” was the comment made 
by one of my friends when she saw me 
in a black and white checked silk deco- 
rated with bands edged with silver, some 


Nou. cinthe center, b at the right 


of the bands having rows of small coral 
buttons through the middle. These are 
made of coral and steel beads put to- 
gether as shown in the fourth illustra- 
tion. The idea was stolen from a Per- 
sian embroidered “creation,” the origi- 
nal buttons being made of rich hued 


oriental beads, fastened on with tiny 


gilt ones, 

A rosette—Number 5—shows how four 
military buttons, the spoil of a visit to 
West Point, are displayed on the jacket 
front of a suit of army blue. The puff 
is of mirror velvet, cut bias. The loop, 
confined at the center by a velvet slide, 
is of ‘sufficient length only to slip over 
the button proper. The general idea here 
exploited is very adaptable. Forms cov- 
ered with choice brocades, or simply with 
materials like the wrap or gown, and then 
edged with a frill of lace or a narrow 
knife plaiting of silk are attractive in- 
deed. 

Number 6 makes a lovely garniture for 
a white lace waist. Of pale blue satin 
mounted on a flat inch and a half mold, 
the top has valenciennes edge and a nar- 
row ribbon disposed as the illustration 
shows. A wee jeweled button of blue 
and white sewed to the center enhances 
the effect. 

Two. or at the most four, buttons like 
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Model 7 are designed to fasten the front 
of a coffee jacket or bolero, The button 
simulates a daisy—that much abused 
posy! Its foundation is of natural color 
linen; the petals are of linen rickrack 
braid and the center is of French knots 
in the same tint, the cord being twisted 
of eight strands of the heavy-thread used. 
The covering should be drawn over a 
bulky mold an inch and a half or more 
in diameter, or oyer two thinner molds 
with their flat surfaces placed together. 
I have lately seen a striking white linen 
button of this same character which had 
the entire top made of huge French 
knots, and find that either this style or 
the daisy button has a noticeably ele- 
gant appearance on black taffetas, the 
materials being all of black silk. 

This Americanized Japanese fastener 
—Number 8—is appropriate only for a 
kimono, or for neglige wear, but it is 
unexcelled for that purpose. Each disk 
is more satisfactorily handled if made 
on a round of collar canvas or similar 
stiffening and then blindstitched onto the 
satin facings or finished edges of the 
garment. Begin at the middle of an inch 
and a half circle, with the cord doubled; 
make the knot-button by the aid of a 
steel crochet hook. 

Number 9 is a reproduction, by home 
talent, of the contrivance which appeared 
on the lingerie waists in a _ trousseau 
straight from Paris. These little skele- 
ton buttons should be prt exasperatingly 
near together. They are easy to make 
after you “get the hang of it.” Cross a 
quarter-inch ring with fine, hard-twisted, 
embroidery cotton so as to divide the 
space into quarters. Buttonhole the ring 
closely and sew into place at the point 
where the crossed threads intersect. 
The loop that accompanies the new 
thread button is simply a chainstitch 
one, and is far more pleasing in appear- 
ance and just as serviceable, I am told, 
as the buttonhole or cord loop we are 
accustomed to use. 

The shert coat to a gray suit, also 
lately imported, supplies the idea which 
is embodied in Illustration 10; an idea 
which adds a touch of femininity to an 
otherwise severely plain little garment. 
Each side of the front has a row of ex- 
quisitely made buttonholes to hold the 
twin smoked-pearl buttons which hang, 
fringe fashion, from either side the 
wearer wills, when the coat is open. 
The buttons are of the ball order and 
are attached to each other by a gray 
silk cord, knotted midway, the ends se- 
curely sewed to the eyes. 


The group of three, in Number 11, 
contains different varieties of a type, and 
these buttons are so fascinating to man- 
ufacture and so pretty when done! a, 
a trifle over an inch across, is of dark 
blue linen, the white figure being woven 
of linen floss; b, about the same size, 
but built upon a flatter form, is covered 
with white undressed kid (the wrists of 
long gloves) and is embellished with a 
spiderweb of black embroidery silk hav- 
ing a center of raised work. This but- 
ton will give quite a look of distinction 
to the plainest black and white gown; c 
has a straight edge, is made of silk in 
two tones of one color and is small 
enough to be available for the ends of 
stitched or piped straps. 

The becoming gold soutache drop and 
loop—Cut 12—is not intended for use 
where “close confinement” is essential. 
Its construction, which the photograph 
makes clear, allows a certain play to the 
drop portion, the length of which is de- 
termined by individual choice. The ar- 
rangement is at its best against a back- 
ground of lace, on slashed oversleeves, 
across double fronts, panels and the like. 

Last but not least, if you wish the 
inside as well as the outside of your 
utility coat to be trig and carry a 
tailored air, here is a trick to that end. 
Hold a flat horn button in place; di- 
rectly under it on the other side of the 
coat put another button which exactly 
matches, but is no larger than a glove 
button; sew back and forth through the 
corresponding needle holes of both, wind- 
ing the silk around the base of the large 
button before fastening. This device, 
moreover, prevents buttons from taking 
a piece of material with them if they 
pull off. 


The Military Sweater 


By Anna Ash 


A little while ago the woman’s 
sweater, notwithstanding its transparent 
utility, was mannish, and numbered with 
the fads. Today it is an acknowledged 
factor in every woman’s wardrobe. It is 
no longer bloused, as was the sweater of 
last winter, but suggests—although in 
more supple fashion—the snugly fitting 
bodice now in vogue. 

The very latest creation—the military 
sweater—is a delight to the tailor-made 
woman. It has no superfluous fullness, 
and turns back just beneath the collar 
in small revers, coming together again 
very soon to fasten snugly down to the 
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waist line. This gives freedom and com- 
fort at the throat, and at the same time 
protects the chest. But, what adds to the 
charm with most women, it is crocheted 
rather than knitted, and is that most 
charming of ribs formed by the fancy 
afghan stitch. For the benefit of the 
uninitiated, it ought to be explained that 
this stitch is worked with a double-end 
crochet hook, and makes a broad and 
firm, yet beautifully soft rib—particu- 
larly when, as in the present instance, 
a double thread of cream white Saxony 
yarn is employed. 

There is absolutely no shaping, except 
at the shoulders, The slight fullness 
in front is disposed into the narrow 
belt; also of white and worked in very 
firm single stitch. A delicious touch of 
color is obtained by adding a high ccl- 
lar and long cuffs of cadet or A’icc blue, 
also worked in single crochet stitch. 
Both collar and cuffs are doubled back 
for orjinary occasions, but on a cold 
night, if allowed to stand up and out 
their full length, they give armor-clad 
protection against Jack Frost. The 
military effect is greatly hightened by 
the brilliant gold buttons that fasten 
the fronts, and hold down, the lapels. 
A neat finish for each front is a row of 
single crochet stitch, in which an oc- 
easional loop of chains forms the but- 


A military sweater 


tonholes. The sweater stops at the 
waist-line. 

Detailed instructions for crocheting 
this sweater will be mailed to any of our 
readers, upon receipt of addressed 
stamped envelope. Address Anna Ash, 
care Springfield, 
Mass. 

, 


Municipal Ownership of Servants 


The latest effort to solve the servant 
problem is embodied in a bill before 
the legislature of New York. If it 
hecomes a law, employment bureaus will 
be conducted by each city or town, fees 
will be abolished, both employee and 
employer may register and be served 
without expense. ‘To insure the success 


- of this plan, the bill provides that the 


acceptance of any fee by a private 
agency shall be a misdemeanor unless for 
a position actually secured. The meas- 
ure is the municipal ownership idea ap- 
plied to employment bureaus. Its ad- 
voeates are enthusiastic, but may be dis- 
appointed, since the free employment 
agency maintained by the state of New 
York is such a failure that its abolition 
is advised by the government. Similar 
laws in other states have not been as 
beneficial as was expected. 

Employment agencies that aim to be 
models in their menasement and service 
are seldom self-sustaining. Those con- 
ducted by the Young Men’s or Young 
Women’s Christian associations are us- 
ually run at a loss. Even the employ- 
ment office of the Woman’s National 
Household Alliance was discontinued 
because, with all its advantages, patron- 
age at the usual nominal charges was 
hardly sufficient to make receipts equal 
the economical  exnendit»res, The 
Women’s Industrial union of Boston de- 
pends upon donations to make up its 
deficits. On the other hand, “snide” 
agencies that practice all sorts of tricks 
and give the least service for the high- 
est fees, usually make large profits. 

The simplest and cheapest method of 
getting help or work of any kind is by 
advertising in the daily or trade papers. 
For this reason the advertising method is 
probably to witness a much larger de- 
velopment. 


Tur Newest and most complete book 
on needlework, embroidery and fancy 
work generally is The Good Housekeep- 
ing Needlework Manual, described else- 
where in this issue. 
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Croquettes While You Wait 


By Martha Snow 


Two girls were soon arrayed in white 
aprons and on their way to the kitchen. 
On the range in that usually well ordered 
room stood three empty kettles. 

“This one is the best, Polly,” said 
Fan, taking one of the kettles. “Miss 
Bates said the old Scotch kettle with 
the round bottom had not been improved 
upon. It is safer, heats the fat more 
evenly and gives the greatest depth for 
frying with the least amount of fat. So 
this one we will use. Now we want a 
frying basket, «and a dripping pan with 
some crumpled paper. Not that glazed 
stuff, Polly, but soft tissue paper, if you 
have it. Yes, that is all right.” Polly 
had missed the croquette lesson at cook- 
ing school, and Fan was teacher pro tem. 

“We used a mixture of suet and lard 
for fat, and it was certainly a good com- 
bination. Miss Bates had clarified the 
beef fat by cooking in it a raw sliced 
potato. She strained it and mixed in the 
proportion of one part of suet to two 
parts of lard. It is decidedly extrava- 
gant, Polly Norris, to use olive oil, but 
those croquettes ought to be marvels if 
you do.” 

“Mother only said that as it was a 
Lenten luncheon she preferred me to 
use fish or eggs so I got a pint of 
oysters.” 

“We made oyster croquettes last weck 
and they were rather new, too. Put one- 
third of a cup of spaghetti on to boil in 
plenty of salted water. Cook the oysters 
in their liquor until plump, Polly.” 
Fan flew to the pantry to come back 
in a moment beating a mixture of flour 
and butter vigorously together. “This 
white sauce must be as thick as a batter, 
so use two tablespoons of butter and six 
of flour with one-half cup each of milk 
and hot oyster liquor, While I am 
cooking this, you may chop the oysters 
and spaghetti. Be sure and drain them 
as dry as possible. 

“While they are chilling we can roll 


the crumbs. Have you some stale bread 
crumbs¢ Miss Bates would not let us 
use crackers. She said bread, dried in 
the oven, but not browned the least bit, 
made the very best crumbs. They must 
be rolled to a powder, Polly. 

“Now, I believe we are all ready to 
begin. Put the fat on to heat so it will 
be ready, and mix the croquettes. The 
milk sauce should be as stiff as a jelly 
when it is cold. Add two tablespoons 
of grated Parmesan cheese, salt and 
cayenne pepper, with just a sprinkle of 
nutmeg. 

“Does it taste right? No-o; oh! I 
remember, oysters always need acid, so 
add a little lemon juice, a half tea- 
spoon will be enough. Now they cer- 
tainly are good,” and Fan tasted with 
professional satisfaction. 

“Put the crumbs in the middle of the 
board,” she cofitinued, “and pat them 
into an even oblong. Place two slightly 
beaten eggs, mixed with two tablespoons 
of cold water, in a deep pie-plate. Have 
forks, knives and a large spoon near the 
board. 

“You think I am precise, Polly, but 
we were told last week that to have every- 
thing ready and at hand not only means 
less friction but often is responsible for 
the success of a dish. It sounds sensible, 
anyway, and I made up my mind I would 
try and follow that direction, at least.” 

With a deft touch, Fan took a table- 
spoon of the cold croquette mixture and 
dropped it into the center of the oblong 
of crumbs. With a fork she rolled it 
back and forth until covered with a 
thin layer. Next she dropped it in the 
egg and with a spoon covered it with 
the mixture. (See Figure 1.) Then, 
returned to the crumbs, it was again 
coated and shaped with the hands, into 
a cone. (Figure 2.) 

When there were four, Polly tested the 
fat. She put a bit of bread in the kettle 
and when it browned a beautiful golden 
color in forty counts, the fat was de- 
clared ready to fry all cooked foods. 
Batters need a fat that is not so hot; 
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Shaped with the hand 
Figure 2 


Fashioning 
croquettes with a 
spoon. Covered 
with the egg 
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are placed in the 
basket. 
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Golden balls, cones 
and cylinders 
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bread browned in sixty counts is better 
for them. 

The frying basket was lowered, empty, 
then raised and the four croquettes 
placed carefully within. (Figure 3.) 
Care was taken not to have them touch. 
If more were fried together they would 
have cooled the fat too much. The 
basket was lowered again and this time 
raised only when they were browned to 
the right tint. Drained carefully over 
the fat, then placed on the crumpled 
paper, the croquettes were dry and free 
from fat. In only one was there a crack, 
and that Fan said was due to its not be- 
ing properly covered with the egg mix- 
ture. 

Again and again was the process re- 
peated, each time allowing the fat to 
reheat before using, until Polly could 
count a dozen and a half perfect golden 
balls, cones or cylinders. 

“We are limited to these shapes for 
eroquettes, as they seem to be the only 
ones that will cook evenly. Corners 
brown, and even blacken, before the rest 
of the surface is tinted,” said Fan. 

With a satisfied air the girls arranged 
the croquettes ready for the final re- 
heating, and with flushed. faces, tired 
but happy, left the room, feeling they 
had vindicated the honor of their beloved 
eooking class. 


Three Old-Fashioned Ones 


From L. W. J. 


Bean Porridge 

Boil two pounds of shin bone as for 
soup the day before you wish to make 
the porridge. When cold remove the 
bones and most of the fat. Soak one cup 
of dried “horticultural” beans overnight 
and in the marning add to the soup stock 
with salt and one quart of hulled corn. 
Cook for four hours, boiling slowly. 
Half an hour before serving thicken 
with a half cup of Indian meal wet in 
cold water. Let it boil sufficiently to 
cook the meal thoroughly before serving. 
Rye Pancakes 

One pint of sour milk, one egg, three 
cups of rye meal, one cup of Indian 
meal, one-half cup of molasses, one small 
teaspoon of soda, small teaspoon of salt. 
Mix well and fry in smoking hot fat; 
dip the spoon first in the hot fat, then 
take up a piece of the dough a little 
larger than an English walnut, using 
the tip of the spoon. Shape it a little as 
you take it up, then drop it quickly into 
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the fat. These require longer cooking 
than doughnuts. Roll, while still hot, 
in sugar and serve with coffee. Or serve 
them plain with maple syrup. 

Steamed Brown Bread 


One and one-quarter cups of Indian 
meal, one cup of graham meal and three- 
quarters cup of rye meal; one teaspoon 
of soda and one-half teaspoon of salt; 
three-quarters cup of molasses, two cups 
sour milk or hot water. Mix and sift dry 
ingredients, and return siftings to the 
finer part. (This sifting is to make it 
lighter not to take out the coarse grains.) 
Add molasses, then sour milk or hot 
water, beat well and pour into an oiled 
tin with tight cover. Place to steam 
either in a steamer or in a tightly cov- 
ered kettle partly filled with boiling 
water. Steam three or four hours, then 
dry off in the oven. 


Banbury Cakes 
By T. A. G. 


These cakes take their name from the 
small town of Banbury in Oxfordshire, 
England. Their excellence is attested 
by the following story: A gentleman, 
on arriving at the station of Banbury, 
called a boy and said to him, “Get me 
a Banbury cake, my boy, and get one for 
yourself; here is fourpence.” The boy 
came back in a short time, munching one 
of these delicious cakes with great relish, 
and, with the utmost coolness, handed 
twopence back to the gentleman, saying: 
“Very sorry, sir, but they had only one 
eake left.” 

Now os to the making. Roll out puff 
paste half an inch thick and cut into 
pieces; then roll each piece again till it 
becomes twice the size; put some “Ban- 
bury meat” in the middle of one side; 
fold the other over it, and pinch into 
an oval shape; flatten it with the hand 
at the top, letting the seam be quite at 
the bottom; brush the tops over with 
white of egg and sprinkle with sugar; 
bake in a moderate oven. 

To make the filling, or meat, as it is 
called, cream a quarter of a pound of 
butter; then mix with it half a pound 
of candied orange peel, cut fine; one 
pound of currants, a quarter of an ounce 
of cinnamon and a quarter of an ounce 
of allspice; mix all together and keep in 
a jar till wanted for use. 


A Lirtte too much salt in any dish 
becomes less noticeable after a little 
brown sugar is added. FE. M. 
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Sicilian Dishes the oven is very hot; the cheese should 


By Caroline French Benton 


Those few and fortunate travelers who 
have left Italy for a stay in beautiful 
Sicily remember the curious and deli- 
cious dishes, hot and cold, which the best 
hotels there furnish. Some of the com- 
binations of sardines—for which fish 
of course the place is famous,—cheese, 
eggs, macaroni and peppers are not to be 
found anywhere else. The following rec- 
ipes have come directly from these 
sources and all of them will be found 
worthy of a place on our own tables: 


Capri Fritters 


Make a batter of two beaten eggs, one 
tablespoon of olive oil, one cup of flour, 
one-half a cup of cold water, and a salt- 
spoon of salt. To this add a heaping 
tablespoon of grated cheese—the bottled 
Parmesan cheese is best—and as much 
very finely chopped cooked bacon. Cook 
in deep fat. Fry six green peppers, cut 
in lengthwise quarters and serve with 
the fritters on a hot platter. 


Sardines Capri 


Make a batter as above, and add to it 
a cup of mashed sardines which have been 
drained of their oil and boned. Beat all 
very light, cook in deep fat until brown 
and serve with a sauce tartare. 
Sardines Sicilian 

Drain large, fine sardines but leave 
them whole. Sift some fine yellow corn- 
meal, roll each sardine in it and lay on 
a baking dish; bake in the oven till 
brown; serve with some slices of brown 
bacon, and lemon quarters. 
Sicilian Spaghetti 

Boil a package of spaghetti till tender. 
Cook six medium sized tomatoes or two 
small eups of stewed tomato with three 
tablespoons of butter, salt and pepper; 
simmer until thickened and put through 
a fine sieve. Take a deep baking dish 
and rub well with garlic; lay in it alter- 
nate layers of spaghetti and tomato, with 
butter on top, and bake in a hot oven, 
ten minutes. (Garlic may be found at 
any Italian grocery. If you cannot get 
it use a slice of onion.) 


Fried Bread and Cheese 


Cut even slices of stale bread, remove 
the crust and fry an even brown. Cover 
each slice thickly with grated cheese, 
sprinkle with cayenne pepper and put 
in the oven for five minntes, or less if 


be soft and slightly browned. 
Rice and Tomatoes 

Put one cup of rice in a dish with 
half a tablespoon of butter and four 
sliced onions, with a teaspoon of salt, a 
saltspoon of cayenne, a pinch of cloves 
and one of cinnamon; as it cooks add 
bits of butter until you have used a cup, 
Cook until the rice is tender, adding 
just a little boiling water, if necessary, 
to keep it from sticking to the dish, 
Hollow out ten tomatoes and fill them 
with the mixture. Place in a deep bak- 
ing dish with three cups of hot water 
and cook fifteen minutes. Serve very 
hot, with chopped parsley sprinkled all 
over, 
Sicilian Rice 

(This dish must be made exactly after 
the recipe, strange as it may sound, or it 
will be a failure.) Take a deep sauce- 
pan and put in one green pepper and one 
onion, both chopped very fine, two table- 
spoons of butter and a cup and a half 
of rice, and cook until the onion browns. 
Add a teaspoon of salt, a saltspoon of 
pepper, a pinch of cloves and one of 
cinnamon, a tablespoon of butter, two 
tablespoons of tomato, and six eups of 
water. Boil slowly but do not stir. 
When the water has boiled down to one 
inch above the rice take it from the 
stove, cover it with a napkin and let 
it stand where it will keep hot until the 
water is absorbed. A good place is in- 
side the oven with the door open. Serve 
very hot in a covered dish, 
Italian Roulades of Beef 


Cut thin large slices of cold roast beef, 
and put a teaspoon of highly 
bread crumb stuffing on each. Fold over, 
fasten each with a wooden toothpick, 
lay in the baking pan and put in the 
oven. Baste frequently with a cup of 
hot water and melted butter, in which 
half a teaspoon of kitchen bouquet has 
been mixed, or with a cup of mixed 
brown gravy and water. When brown, 
serve with a sauce made of brown gravy 
in which yon have put half a cup of 
chopped olives. 
Halibut a la Morny 


Dip slices of halibut in yolk of egg 
and then in crumbs seasoned with salt 
and pepper. Put in a roasting pan and 
bake, basting with melted butter ocea- 
sionally. Remove from the oven and ar- 
range on a platter, with a teaspoon of 
sauce tartare served with each. Put 
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mashed potato all around the platter, us- 
ing a pastry tube. 
Baked Celery 


Cut up even lengths of celery, season 
well and put in a deep baking dish, al- 
ternating with layers of thick, white 
sauce, each one well sprinkled with 
grated cheese. A layer of cheese is to 
be last, and over this sprinkle bits of 
butter. Bake twenty minutes in a hot 
oven and serve with a napkin around the 
dish. 

Capri Tomatoes 

Mix two cups of soft bread crumbs 
with two heaping tablespoons of grated 
cheese; add salt and cayenne pepper and 
a tablespoon of melted butter. Cut a 
slice off the top of six tomatoes, remove 
part of the pulp and fill with the mix- 
ture. Take rounds of bread and fry 
brown; arrange these in the bottom of 
a baking dish, and put a tomato on 
each round, and bake until they are 
tender, basting with melted butter in an 
equal quantity of boiling water. 
Sardinian Tongue 

Take slices of fresh boiled tongue and 
lay in a deep dish. Spread on each 
slice a mixture of chopped raisins and 
nut meats, and a teaspoén of brown 
sauce. Make this by melting a table- 
spoon of butter, adding two of boiling 
water, salt and pepper and a little sea- 
soning such as kitchen bouquet; thicken 
with flour as usual, strain when brown. 
A half cup of claret, used instead of 
water, is very nice in this sauce. 


Italian Fish Sauce 


Cook half of an onion, chopped, in a 
little butter, but do not let it brown. 
When tender, stir in two tablespoons 
of olive oil, two tablespoons of lemon 
juice, a hard boiled egg chopped tine, and 
a teaspoon of chopped parsley. Heat 
well, add salt and pepper and serve hot 
or cold. 


Greek Salad 


Shred a small cabbage fine and pour 
boiling water over it until it is limp. 
Slice four onions, wash in very hot 
water, and pour a teaspoon of vinegar 
over them, Cut up two cold boiled pota- 
toes, three hard cooked eggs and ten 
olives and mix with the onions. Make a 
cup of French dressing. Put alternate 
layers of cabbage and the mixture in a 
salad dish, sprinkle with the dressing, 
and pour what is left of the dressing 
over the whole. Chill thoroughly, letting 


it stand on ice at least six hours. Serve 
garnished with slices of hard cooked 
egg and lettuce hearts. 
Hot Salad 

Boil either escarole or chicory until 
tender, drain off all the water, add suf- 
ficient salt and a tablespoon of olive 
oil, sprinkle’ with chopped onion, and 
serve very hot. 


Capri Salad 


Boil half a eup of rice in salted water. 
Fry two onions, chopped fine, in butter 
until brown. Remove the inside from 
tomatoes, fill with the mixed rice and 
onions, cover with mayonnaise and serve 
on lettuce. Or, mix the mayonnaise with 
the rice and onions before filling the 
tomatoes. 

Sicilian Breakfast Eggs 

Poach lightly some perfectly fresh 
eggs. Make small rounds of lightly fried 
bread and put an egg on each; cover 
with grated cheese and brown slightly in 
the oven. 


Jellied Macaroni 


Cook a package of macaroni until 
tender in salted water. While warm, 
wind it around the tube of a rather small 
cake tin and put the rest around the side 
of the tin, but not on the bottom. Fill 
the center with a strong, clear soup stock 
—chicken is best—and put on ice until 
firm. Or, make a chicken jelly by cook- 
ing the meat in the broth and fill the 
mold with the two. This is an exceed- 
ingly attractive dish, served whole, gar- 
nished with sliced eggs. 

Diplomat’s Turkey 

Cook a cup each of diced vegetables, 
peas, carrots, and asparagus, season and 
drain. Make also a large oup of aspic 
jelly with gelatine, season well, and 
strain. Slice the white meat of the tur- 
key and arrange on a platter with the 
vegetables, alternating with chopped 
aspic aroiind the edge. Serve mayonnaise 
with this. 


Bou. a cabbage in two waters; drain; 
when cold, chop coarsely and season with 
salt and pepper. Butter a pudding dish, 
put a layer of cabbage in this, sprinkle 
with buttered crumbs and one teaspoon 
of grated Parmesan cheese. Repeat, and 
when the dish is full, pour a cup of beef 
stock over all. Bake one-half hour in a 
moderate oven. The Complete Cook 
Book. 
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Cheese Secrets, Home and Foreign 


By Agnes Spaulding 


A little shepherd boy, tending his sheep 
among the mountains of southern 
France, one day left a part of his lunch 
in the cave in which he had passed the 
noon hour. For months, boylike, he for- 
got it, when by chance he visited the 
cave again and found the bread and 
cheese just where he had left it on the 
rock shelf. Much to his surprise it was 
not only eatable but, after the first cau- 
tious nibble, proved to be better than 
anything he had ever tasted. 

With a shout he bounded down the 
mountain side and shared the wonderful 
new cheese with his friends. They were 
as delighted as he and straightway be- 
gan the laborious task of transferring all 
their cheeses to this cave. When these 
were packed away on ledges and floor 
they tucked bits of moldy bread among 
them and awaited the result the months 
would bring. 

This, to the peasants today, is the his- 
tory of the finding of Roquefort cheese, 
and they still make the cheese in the 
same place. 

For many centuries the peasants on 
the continent have made the best of 
cheeses by just such haphazard methods 
and traditional recipes. They have an al- 
most superstitious belief in the different 
caves they use as storehouses. As these 
caves have a practically uniform tempera- 
ture and are far enough underground to 
prevent the common molds and bacteria 
in the air from infecting the cheeses, 
their nearly uniform results are not so 
surprising as they would seem at first. 

The farm and dairy cheeses of Eng- 
land and America, in general, were 
made on an equally haphazard plan, 
with the result that every cheese had a 
different flavor. When the dairy was 
followed by the factory cheese a quite 
different but much more uniform prod- 
uct was the result. The care observed 
and the large quantities handled insured 
practically the same texture and flavor 
to each batch of cheese. 

With the increased interest in indus- 
trial science, methods in cheesemaking 
have gradually undergone a change to a 
more scientific basis, Chemistry and 
bacteriology in connection with cheese 
manufacture are not only interesting but 
they play a most important part in the 
process. 

When the rennet is added, the milk 
becomes a solid; technically it coagu- 


lates. Rennin is one of the degestive 
principles and is obtained from the stom- 
ach of a calf. At first the farmers used a 
bit of the dried membrane, but later found 
that salt and water would dissolve it. 
When the jellylike mass is stirred it 
separates into.a curd and whey. It is the 
former that becomes cheese. In the whey 
there is the water which has been pressed 
from the curd, most of the mineral salts, 
and some of the fat and sugar of the 
milk, while the curd or cheese contains 
all the casein, most of the fat, a very 
little sugar, and water depending on the 
kind of cheese. One-third fat, one-third 
water, and one-third proteid or casein, 
is a rough analysis of the composition. 

The greater the pressure and the higher 
the temperature, the dryer and harder 
the curd will be. Italians are fond of a 
cheese ripened for months under heavy 
stones until it is so hard it has to be 
broken, not cut. It may often be seen 
in the Italian groceries, a bottle-shaped 
cheese hanging from the rafters. Dur- 
ing the pressure and for some time after, 
there takes place a curious and interest- 
ing process. Molds and bacteria find 
their way into the curd and develop by 
millions. 

In the manufacture of cheese, if this is 
to be of the mild type, as our own Amer- 
ican cheddar, neufchatel and cream, this 
growth of bacteria is checked almost im- 
mediately, but if a rich flavored condi- 
ment cheese is desired, the ripening goes 
on until the exact degree of ripeness has 
been obtained. Limburger, Roquefort, 
Brie and Camembert are all well ripened 
cheeses. Port du Salut was ripened al- 
most to the point of decay by the French 
monks who first made it. They watched 
it each day with. the utmost care, and 
tradition says that each cheese had a 
benedicite repeated over it before it was 
allowed to leave the monastery. 

Some micro-organisms change curd 
from its hard, coarse texture to a soft, 
creamy consistency, by a process similar 
to that carried on within the body. From 
this fact possibly arose the old saying 
that “cheese digests itself.” 

During growth, acids, flavors and some 
gases are formed by the bacteria and 
molds. The Swiss cheeses especially are 
permeated with holes, some as large as a 
bean, the results of this gas formation. 
In the hard and soft cheeses curing 
changes are quite different. Lack of 
moisture greatly retards the growth, and 
sometimes months are necessary to 
bring a hard cheese to maturity; then 
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it will remain in good condition for 
years. The soft cheeses, as the Brie and 
Camembert, require constant care and 
attention lest their ripening go too far. 

One of the reasons for the lack of 
uniformity in the foreign cheeses found 
in the American market is the difficulty 
of shipping them so that they may reach 
our shores in prime condition. If 
shipped when perfect the two weeks of 
transit marks the end of their short life, 
and if put on the market they soon reach 
a state unrecognizable by the European 
cheese lover. If unripe when started, 
the lack of care during passage affects 
the flavor and texture to a deleterious 
extent. 

The continental Brie and Camembert 
(for they are much alike) are made by 
a simple process. The milk is heated to 
80 degrees and the rennet added. Then 
after being left a few hours, the cream 
is skimmed off. Another wait of an 
hour and the curd is gently sliced to 
allow some of the whey to run out. 
Then it is turned each day for two 
weeks and at the end of that time it 
should be ripe and ready for the market. 
It is during the ripening that many of 
the cheeses are lost. Both Brie and 
Camembert, in their primé, are soft and 
creamy; if there is the smallest trace of 
liquid even in the center, the cheese has 
lost something of its individual flavor. 
It is this change which the maker finds 
most difficult to guard against. 

While Brie and Camembert are made 
in much the same way, after the ripen- 
ing they are very different. The Brie 
cheeses owe their flavor to the growth 
of bacteria, while the Camembert are 
flavored by a mold. These molds and 
bacteria have been of great interest to 
scientists, and as a result of their re- 
search and experiments a great many 
bacteria have been identified in the dif- 
ferent kinds of cheeses, and some of 
them have been put on the market as 
pure cultures, to aid the manufacturer 
in making a uniform product. 

In using these cultures the method 
employed must be radically different 
from the old haphazard way. At the 
agricultural experiment station in Storrs, 
Connecticut, experiments in the use of 
pure cultures have been made for some 
time. The milk is first sterilized to kill 
all organisms, next it is curdled with a 
pure culture of the lactic acid bacillus, 
color is added if there is to be any, and 
then it is inoculated with a pure cul- 


ture of the kind or kinds of molds or 
bacteria needed. 

In the case of Camembert only three 
kinds of organisms are found necessary— 
one to sour the milk and curd it, called 
the lactic acid bacillus; another called 
the Camembert mold, which changes the 


, texture during ripening from a hard 


eurd to a soft cream; and the last, 
Oidium lactis, a mold, which gives the 
characteristic flavor to Camembert. 
With these three organisms, surgically 
clean milk, utensils and rooms, a Cam- 
embert cheese has been manufactured 
pronounced by experts to be identical 
with the continental type. 

The time is almost at hand when all 
flavors and all textures may be manu- 
factured under one roof, and Brie, 
Roquefort and Swiss mean only types of 
a strictly American cheese, 


Little German Suppers 


By Frances E. Peck 


The hostess who wishes to strike a 
novel keynote in the way of refresh- 
ments for an informal gathering, can 
tender to her friends a “sausage supper.” 
This form of refreshment is simplicity 
itelf, for the viands are usually cold; of 
a nature that requires only a short time 
for preparation and they are piquant to 
a degree. To be in harmony, the table 
service must be of the simplest. If an 
uncovered table impresses the hostess as 
savoring too much of the simple life, 
plain doilies or runners may be used 
appropriately. 

The average American hostess will 
prefer coffee (which must be hot, clear, 
and strong) to the beer which the 
make-up of the supper seems at times to 
demand. Lidded steins, by the way, make 
an ideal coffee pot, for they retain the 
heat until the last cup is needed. 

The following menus are suggestive. 
The cheeses, sausages and smoked meats 
that play the leading parts in the little 
suppers can be found at all delicatessen 
stores and first-class groceries. 

Smoked goose breast 
Potato salad 
Camembert cheese 
Rye toast 
Coffee 

Slice the goose breast very thin and 
arrange on a platter, garnishing with 
parsley, tiny pickled onions and red rad- 
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ishes...Make open sandwiches of the 
toasted rye bread and Camembert cheese. 
Potato Salad 


Cut small cooked potatoes in thin 
slices. Sprinkle with shredded onion, add 
a little finely chopped dill pickle and 
moisten liberally with French dressing. 

Lobster salad 
Head cheese 
Mustard pickles 
Cottage cheese 
Rye bread 
Coffee 


Shave the head cheese in slices and 
place on a square platter, garnish with 
celery cut in even lengths and arranged 
in log cabin fashion. Mix the cottage 
cheese to a creamy consistency with 
sweet cream, add salt, paprika and 
chopped chives. Spread on thin slices 
of rye bread and serve with the salad. 

Frankfurt sausages 
Potato balls 
Mustard sauce 
Cold asparagus with French dressing 
White bread and white cheese sandwiches 
Coffee 

The chafing dish can be used to ad- 
vantage in preparing this spread. Drop 
the frankfurters into boiling water and 
let them remain five minutes. Have the 
potatoes freshly cooked, and make a rich 


-sauce in the proportions of a third each 


of mixed mustard, melted butter and 
thick cream. Serve the sauce with the 
potatoes. 
Deviled eggs 
Pumpernickel 
Fromage de Brie 
Cold asparagus with French dressing 
German poppy-seed rolls 
offee 
Serve the deviled eggs in nests of let- 
tuce on individual serving plates. Se- 
lect the best quality of canned asparagus, 
marinate in a French dressing and gar- 
nish with olives filled with sweet, red 
peppers. Pumpernickel is one kind of 
rye bread and may be obtained at Ger- 
man bakeries where also can be found 
the roll, or “horns” as they are more 
generally known. 
Sardine salad 
Caviare 
Sliced ham 
Rye bread 
Coffee 
‘Select large sardines, remove the skin, 
heads and bones, fillet them and divide 
each fillet in two pieees. Rub a salad 


dish with a clove of garlic, partly ill 
with shredded .endives, cover with a 
layer of chopped hard cooked eggs, add a 
light sprinkling of chopped chives, then 
the fish and mask with a rich mayon- 
naise. Spread thin slices of rye bread 
with caviare and serve the rabbit with the 
coffee. 
Smoked sturgeon 
German salami sausage 
Roquefort cheese 
Rye bread 
Dill pickles 
Coffee 
Serve the sturgeon as an appetizer. 
Shred fine, add a quarter of its bulk of 
finely chopped onion, moisten slightly 
with French dressing and spread on 
rounds of black bread. 


Rollemups 
Steak a la tartare sandwiches 
White bread 
Chilled rabbit 
Mustard pickles 
Coffee 
“Rollemups” are a hors d’oeuvre. 
Select fat salted Holland herring and 
soak them over night in water, remove 
the head and fillet them; on each fillet 
place three or four peppercorns, a bit of 
sweet red pepper and a light dusting of 
mustard and mace. Roll up, fasten with 
tiny skewers, place in a jar and pour 
over them cold cider vinegar. They will 
be ready for use in thirty-six hours. 
Steak a la tartare 


Finely chop tender raw _beefsteak, 
season highly witlf salt, pepper, paprika 
and a “suspicion” of grated onion. Soften 
with a rich mayonnaise mixed with 
chopped gherkins, olives, and cucumber 
pickles. Serve between slices of rye 
bread. 

Cold Rabbit 


Melt a tablespoon of butter, add one 
pound of rich cheese broken in small 
pieces and when melted pour in half a 
glass of old ale or mjlk. Stir until 
thoroughly mixed; then add a teaspoon 
of mixed mustard, a dusting of paprika, 
one tablespoon of any piquant. sauce 
and three beaten egg yolks; cook until 
thickened over hot water, and turn into 
a mold to ¢ehill. -At serving time un- 
mold and serve with white bread, olives, 
eelery and the coffee. 


A Piece of -chareoal put in the water 
in which eabbage is boiling will diminish 
the odor. E. M. 
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When -Lent Comes In 


Spinach and Eggs 

Left-over spinach can be made into a 
delicious luncheon dish. Cook until hard 
as many eggs as you have persons. Cut 
the eggs in two and remove the yolks, 
fill the halves with the well-seasoned 
cold spinach, place in a shallow baking 
dish, cover with rich cream sauce, and, 
finally, grate the yolks over the whole. 
Brown in the oven. L. H. W. 
Souffled Codfish 

Mash and shred one cup of soaked 
salt codfish, Cut one pint of uncooked 
potatoes in quarters. Cook fish and po- 
tatoes together in boiling water until 
the potatoes are soft but not soggy. 
Drain, mash, and beat until the whole is 
light. Season with one teaspoon of but- 
ter, one-fourth saltspoon of pepper and 
one teaspoon of baking powder. Beat 
all together and bake forty-five minutes 
in an oiled oblong cake tin. Serve with 
egg sauce. G. D. H. 
Cheese Salad 


Make an ordinary French dressing in 
the proportions of one tablespoon of vin- 
egar to three of oil, a dash of mustard, 
salt and red pepper to taste. Into this 
dressing rub Roquefort cheese—the 
potted cheese is ready to use as it comes, 
the other must be grated or crushed— 
until the whole is smooth and about the 
consistency of thick cream. Serve with 
crisp lettuce and hard crackers. E. L. 
Tomato Soup without Stock 

Cook together one quart of tomatoes, 
one pint of hot water, one tablespoon of 
sugar, one teaspoon of salt, two cloves 
and two peppercorns. Melt one table- 
spoon of butter and brown one table- 
spoon each of onion and parsley, add 
one tablespoon of flour, stir all into the 
tomato mixture, simmer twenty minutes. 
Luncheon Eggs 

Lay a neatly poached egg on a square 
of buttered toast and cover with a thick 
brown sauce. Make this sauce by adding 
to each half pint of stock, a dessertspoon 
of walnut catsup, another of Worcester- 
shire sauce, the same of lemon juice, 
half as much made mustard, a teaspoon 
of essence of anchovies, one-half tea- 
spoon of grated onion, a dozen minced 
capers and a dust each of cayenne and 
grated lemon peel. A. C. 

Baked Eggs with Tomatoes 

Place a teaspoon of tomato sauce in 

the bottom of an individual ramekin 
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dish; lay on this a poached egg; cover 
with cream sauce, adding a teaspoon of 
grated cheese to a gill of the sauce; 
sprinkle with more cheese and bake in a 
quick oven until brown. A. C. 
California Salad 

Arrange in a salad bowl a layer of 
lettuce, over this a layer of sliced sour 
oranges, then a thin layer of onions, 
cut in dice. These should be young seed 
onions, or fresh Bermudas, and they 
should be soaked for two hours in ice 
water, in which one tablespoon each of 
salt and sugar have been dissolved. One 
quart of ice water is the right amount 
to use. Garnish with carpels of grape 
fruit with a border of sweet, red pepper 
dice. Serve a dish of mayonnaise 
cream dressing, reposing in another filled 
with cracked ice, with this salad. If the 
dressing and salad are mixed it will be- 
come watery on account of the juicy 
oranges. L. H. Larned. 
Baked Apple and Nuts 

Remove cores and stuff the apples with 
chopped walnuts or pecans, Cover them 
with sugar, add a little water and bake 
in the usual way. E. M. W. 
Spanish Omelet 

Beat four eggs slightly, add one-half 
teaspoon of salt, a speck of pepper and 
four tablespoons of hot water. Heat 
three tablespoons of olive oil in an ome- 
let pan, and cook the egg mixture in 
this until creamy. Fold in one-half cup 
of ripe olives cut in small pieces, Turn 
on a platter and serve with olive sauce. 
Olive Sauce 

Brown two tablespoons of butter; cook 
in this until brown three tablespoons of 
flour; then add one cup of highly sea- 
soned brown stock. Add one-fourth cup 
of ripe olives and one tablespoon each 
of chopped green and red peppers. Fan- 
nie Merritt Farmer. 
Fillet of Fish 

Arrange three pounds of any white 
fish in fillets. Dip the pieces in flour, 
to which has been added salt and white 
pepper. Place the bones of fish on the 
bottom of baking pan, if wished, in 
place of a rack, then some thin slices of 
salt pork, a slice of onion and a stalk of 
celery. Arrange the fillets on these. 
Salt them and put a bit of butter and 
a thin slice of onion on each. Cover and 
bake in a moderate oven. Serve, using 
only the fillets, with white sauce. Gar- 
nish with parsley and lobster coral 
rubbed over the top. 
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By Mildred 
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Menus for March 


Timely, Healthful, Economical and Attract- 
ive Dishes, and a Little Talk on Coffee 


Maddocks 


In the daily menus the serving of the 
small cups of black coffee at the end of 
dinner merits a word of explanation. 
Unsweetened, uncreamed coffee in small 
quantities has a slight stimulating action 


on the digestion. 
morning beverage. 


This is not true of the 


When mixed with 


cream or sugar, a chemical reaction takes 
place, by which the stimulating effect 
of the caffeine is lost and a compound 
is formed which has to be digested in- 


stead of aiding in dizestion. 


To those 


in whom the stimulating effect on the 
nervous system is strong, the beneficial 
effect on the digestion may be entirely 


offset by 


nervousness and 
the inability to sleep. 


sometimes 
Persons must 


decide for themselves, by experiment, 
whether the after-dinner coffee is doing 


them good or harm. 
THURSDAY, MAR 1 
Breakfast 


Grape fruit 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled kippered herriag 
Oatmeal waffles Coffee 


Luncheon 
Corn chowder 
Rye bread Swiss cheese 
Cocoa 
Dinner 
Cream soup 
Broiled steak 


Luncheon Baked potatoes 
Cheese pudding Stewed celery 
é urrant jelly) Baked caramel custard 

Cocoa Wafers Small eofiee 
Dinner SUNDAY, MAR 4 
Clear soup 
Roast chicken Breakfast 
Stuffed potatoes Oranges 


Fried parsley 
Cranberry sauce 
Lemon cream 
Sponge cake 
Small coffee 


FRIDAY, MAR 2 


Breakfast 
Stewed prunes 
Cereal with cream 
Fish balls 
Corn gems Coffee 


Luncheon 
Cream of pea soup 
Turkish pilaf Rolls 
Celery Tea 


Dinner 
Oysters on the shell 
Boiled fish with butter 
sauce 
Potatoes 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Steamed suet pudding 
with whipped cream 
Small coffee 


SATURDAY, MAR 3 


Breakfast 
with dates and 
cream 
Chicken -heated in gravy 
Buttermilk biscuit 
Coffee 


Cereal 


Fried hominy with syrup 
Poached cegs Toast 
ee 


Dinner 
Bouillon 
Stuffed breast of lamb 
Potatoes | Fried parsnips 
Currant jelly with mint 
Vanilla ice cream with 
coffee sauce 


Supper 
Grilled sardines on toast 
Sandwiches Small coffee 
Cake 


MONDAY, MAR 5 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled liver 
Cornbread Coffee 
Luncheon 
Lamb souffle 
Gingerbread 
Cottage cheese 
Cereal coffee 
Dinner 
Cream of tomato soup, 
souffled crackers 
Pot roast of beef 
Potatoes Spinach 
Apricot and prune jelly, 
whipped cream 


TUESDAY, MAR 6 
Breakfast 


Oranges 
Cereal with cream 


Fish baked in tomato 
sauce 
Oatmeal muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Sliced beef 
Escalloped potatoes 
Preserves Cookies 
Dinner 
Clear soup 


Lamb steak broiled 
Baked potatoes 
Lettuce salad 

Steamed apple dumplings 
Coffee 


WEDNESDAY, MAR 7. 


Breakfast 


Stewed fruit 
Cereal with cream 
Breakfast bacon 
Doughnuts Coffee 


Luncheon 
Salmon soup 
Cold meat Jelly 
French fried potatoes 


Dinner 


Corned beef 
Cabbage Potatoes 
Creamed onions 
Lettuce and radish salad 
Coffee jelly, whipped 
cream 


THURSDAY, MAR 8 


Breakfast 
with figs and 
cream 
Baked tripe 
Buckwheat cakes with 
syrup 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Corned beef 
Baked potatoes 
Caramel custard 
Cocoa’ Rolls 
‘Dinner 
Almond soup 

Veal cutlets 
Potatoes Fried ‘tomatoes| 
Radishes Olives 
French dried fruit pud- 
ding with Sterling sauce 


FRIDAY, MAR 9 


Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Scrambled eggs with 
anchovy 
muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 


Escalloped macaroni and 


Cereal 


cheese 
Apple and nut salad 
Breadsticks Cocoa shells 


Dinner 


Oyster 
Baked fillets of fish 
Stuffed potatoes 

Spinach 
cream with 


coffee 


SATURDAY, MAx 
Breakfast 
Cereal with eream 
Jausages with fried apple 
raham gems Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked beans 
Brown Bread 
Lettuce Cereal coffee 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
steak smothered 
in onions 
Potatoes Beets 
Baked Indian pudding 


SUNDAY, MAR 11 


Breakfast 
Grape fruit 
Cereal with cream 
Baked beans Pickles 
Brown bread toast 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Puree of spinach 
Roast rib of beef 
Yorkshire pudding 
Potatoes 
Banana fritters 
Caramel Bavarian cream 
Small coffee 
Supper 
Creamed celery 
Toast Cocoa 
Caramel cake 


MONDAY, MAR 12 


Breakfast 
Baked a»ricots 
Cereal with cream 
Diced meat on toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Split pea soup 
Rice croquettes 
Popovers. with lemon 
sauce 


Dinner 
Roast sparerib of pork 


Baked potatoes 
Apple sauce 


Round 


Spinach salad 
Snow pudding, custard 
sauce 


Small coffee 


TUESDAY MAR 33 


Breakfast 
Baked bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Boiled ham cut thin and 
broiled 
Toast Coffee 


Luncheon 


au gratin 
ttuce salad 
Cocoa Sally Lunn 


Dinner 
Cream of corn soup 
Hamburg steak loaf with 
horseradish sauce 
Escalloped potatoes 
Baked squash 
Steamed apricot pudding 
Small coffee 


WEDNESDAY, MAR 14 


Breakfast 


Stewed peaches 
Cereal with cream 

s cooked in the shell 
ye muffins Coffee 
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Luncheon 


Cabbage salad ~ 
Cottage cheese 
Cereal coffee 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Braised beef 
Potatoes 
pple tapioca pudding 
Wafers Cheese 


THURSDAY, MAR 15 


Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Breakfast bacon 
Corn muffins Cocoa 
Luncheon 


Sliced beef with gravy 
Steamed rice 
puffs, 
cream 
Dinner 
Spinach 
Broiled lamb chops 
Stuffed potatoes 
Fried parsnips 
Cottage pudding with 
Sterling sauce 
Small coffee 


FRIDAY, MAR 16 
Breakfast 
Cereal with dates 


cream 
Finnan haddie baked in 


Rolls 


Cream 


mil 
Sally Lunn Coffee 
Luncheon 
eggs 
Cele 


Dumplings with apricot 
sauce 
Dinner 
Mock bisque soup 
Baked fish with 
daise sauce 
Mashed potato Bects 
Chocolate pud- 


Small 


SATURDAY, MAR 17 
Breakfast 
Indian meal mush 
Creamed fish 
Canned corn pancakes 
Small coffee 
Luacheon 
Italian cabbage 
Breadsticks 
Baked custards 
Dinner 
Cream of beet soup 
Broiled steak 
Potato puff Spinach 
Coffee junket Wafers 
SUNDAY, MAR 18 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Browned hash 
Flour muffins Coffee 
Dinner 
Clear sou 


Roast v 
Stuffed potatoes 
Baked squash 
Radishes 
Chocolate ice cream 
Wafers Small coffee 
Supper 
Bread and butter sand- 
wiches 


| Shrimp wiggle 


| 


| 
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and Split pea and tomato soup! 


bread Swiss cheese 
Co 
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Olives | 
Sponge cake 


MONDAY, MAR 19 


Breakfast 
Baked bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled tripe 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Veal souffle 
Lettuce salad 
Rolls and coffee 
Dinner 


troiled blaaters 
Coffee bread Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cheese fondu 
Lettuce and walnut salad| 
Cocoa shells 
Dinner 
Cream’ of bean soup 
Boiled fish, butter sauce 
Potatoes Beets 
Dytch apple cake with 
whipped cream 
Small coffee 


SATURDAY, MAR 2% 


Spinach s0 Breakfas 

Stewed chicken with 
pons Cereal with dates and 

Potatoes Creamed peas ereant 


Potato and beet hash 


Maple mousse Parker house rolls 


Wafers Coffee cone 
TUESDAY, MAR 20 Luncheon 
Breakfast Creamed fish 


Give Seal Fried hominy with maple 


syrup 
Cereal with cream Wafers Tea 
Chicken on toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon ream of potato soup 


Broiled hamburg steak 
Stuffed potatoes 
Creamed peas 
Nuts and raisins 
Wafers Cheese 

Small coffee 


| SUNDAY, MAR 25 


Breakfast 
Grape fruit 
Cereal with cream 
| Poached eggs Toast 


Rice croquettes 
Date omelet | 
Wafers Tea 


Dinner 


Fricassee of lamb 
Potatoes Onions 
Parsley 
Pineapple Bavarian cream, 
Small cotfee 


WEDNESDAY, MAR 21 


Coffee 

Breakfast Dinner 
Stewed peaches Bouillon 
Cereal with cream | Roast beef 


Lamb chops Potatoes baked in gravy 


Muffins Coffee Asparagus on toast 
Luncheon Apple fritters 
Coffee ice cream 
a —. it | Waters Small coffee 
Cocoa Supper 
Dinner Welsh rabbit 
Clear soup Crackers Bar-le-duc jelly 
Baked liver Gtives 
Potatoes Fried parsley) MONDAY, MAR 26 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Suet pudding’ with Breakfast 
whipped cream Oranges 
Smali coffee Wafers Cereal with cream 
Cheese Sliced beef in gravy 
Buckwheat muffins 
THURSDAY, MAR 22 Coffee 
Breakfast Luncheon 
; Black bean soup 
Dropped eggs with tomato Baked apples 
Dinner 


sauc 
Tried bread Coffee 
Luncheon 


Vegetable salad 


Cauliflower soup 
Broiled Jamb steak 
Baked potatoes 
Dandelion greens 
Salted nuts 


Stuffed dates 
Dinner Wafers Small Coffee 
Clear soup 
‘otatoes ranberry jelly 
sparagus on toast Breakfast 
Caramel custard with Stewed prunes 
meringue Cereal with cream 
Small coffee cakes 
oast Coffee 
FRIDAY, MAR 23 
Breakfast Corn chowder 
Stewed figs Lettuce sandwiches 


Cereal with cream Olives. Wafers 
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Dinner 
Clear soup 
Chicken pie 
|Mashed potato Radishes 
Parsnip fritters 
Orange snow with custard 
Sauce 
Small coffee 


WEDNESDAY, MAR 28 
Breakfast 
Figs 
Cereal with cream 
Lamb's kidneys with 
tomato sauce 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Mock chop suey 
Oat wafers Cocoa 
Canned plums 
Dinner 
Chicken chowder 
French fried potatoes 
Asparagus salad 
Cafe parfait 
Wafers Small coffee 


THURSDAY, MAR 29 
Breakfast 
Grape fruit 
Cereal with cream 
Eggs baked with ham 
patties 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Creamed oysters 
Breadsticks Olives 
Currant jelly sandwiches 
Dinner 
Cream of tomato soup 
Breaded lamb chops 
Potatoes 
Dandelion greens 
Orange and banana salad 
Wafers Checse 


FRIDAY, MAR 30 
Breakfast 
Dates 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed salt codfish 
Cornbread Coffee 
Luncheon 
Salmon croquettes with 
hollandaise sauce 
Hot biscuits 
Orange marmalade 
Dinner 
Vegetable soup 
Baked fish with stuffing 
Potatoes Beets 
Lettuce and radish salad 
Steamed fruit pudding 
Wafers Small coffce 


SATURDAY, MAR 31 


Breakfast 


Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled liver 


Rye muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked beans Ketchup 
rown bread 
Walnut salad Wafers 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Hamburg steak with 


mushroom sauce 
Potatoes Radishes 
Escalloped onions 
Parsley 
Fruit custard 


Small coffee 
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Menu Recipes 


Sauce for Chicken Stew 

Cream together two tablespoons of clar- 
ified chicken fat or butter and four 
tablespoons of flour, add to one pint of 
chicken stock and cook until thickened. 
Pour onto the well-beaten yolks of two 
eggs and keep hot in a double boiler. 
Season to taste and add one tablespoon 
of finely chopped parsley. 
Oyster Soup 

Rinse one quart oysters in water. 
Drain. Put liquor on to boil, skim 
well, and cook oysters until plump. Rub 
through a sieve. Heat one quart of milk 
with the juice of a slice of onion and 
thicken with four tablespoons butter and 
three tablespoons flour, creamed together. 
Add the strained oysters. Season to 
taste with mace, salt and pepper, and 
serve hot at once. 


Almond Soup 

Blanch and chop six ounces of sweet 
almonds and one dozen bitter almonds, 
add a pinch of salt and pound in a 
mortar with a little cold water, or pass 
through a fine meat chopper. Place the 
ulinunds in a double boiler with one small 
head of celery, one small onion and one 
pint of milk and cook one hour. Strain 
and press well. Return to the fire. 
Thicken one cup white stock with one 
and one-half ounces butter and one and 
one-half ounces flour. Stir until smooth 
and cook five minutes. Add, with an 
additional pint of white stock, to the 
strained milk and almonds. Season with 
salt and white pepper and allow to boil 
up once. Just before serving add one- 
half cup of heated cream. 

Puree of Spinach 

Cook one-half peck spinach one-half 
hour, or until tender. Chop fine and 
rub through a sieve. Add one quart of 
stock and, when hot, a white sauce made 
of three tablespoons of butter, three 
tablespoons of flour and three cups of 
milk. Blend, season with salt and pep- 
per, and add one cup of cream just before 
serving. Heat and serve. 

Cream of Beet Soup } 

Boil four medium sized beets in salted 
water until tender. Chop very fine and 
add to one pint of mutton stock, simmer 
for fifteen minutes. Rub through a 
soup strainer. Make a white sauce by 
creaming two teaspoons each of flour and 
butter, and cook with one pint of milk 
until thickened. Add to the first mix- 
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ture and beat all together. When very 
hot, season with salt and pepper and 
serve. Marion Harland. 
Chicken Chowder 

Clean and joint a three-pound chicken. 
Cook in two quarts of hot water until 
tender, then remove the meat. Brown 
two onions in one-half pound of pork 
eut in inch squares, when done discard 
the pork scraps and add the rest to the 
chicken stock. Dice six potatoes and 
cook in this until soft; when these are 
done add one cup of hot milk and thicken 
with one tablespoon of flour, Simmer 
ten minutes, add the chicken, season and 
serve. 


Souffled Crackers 


Soak common split crackers in ice 
water for ten minutes, drain off the 
water, dot with butter and bake in a 
very hot oven until brown and puffed. 
Serve with soups. Fannie Merritt 
Farmer. 

Squash Biscuit 

Mix one-half cup of squash, steamed 
and sifted, with one-fourth cup of sugar, 
one-half teaspoon salt and one-fourth cup 
of butter; add one-half cup of scalded 
milk, when lukewarm add one-fourth of 
a yeast cake softened in one-fourth cup of 
warm water, then add two and one-half 
cups of flour; cover and let rise over 
night. In the morning shape into bis- 
cuits, let rise, and bake. Boston Cook- 
ing School Cook Book. 

Fried Bread 


Cut small bits from the bread dough 
ready for the pans, and drop in irregular 
shapes into fat hot enouzh to brown a bit 
of bread in sixty counts. Drain on 
crushed brown paper and serve hot on 
a napkin. 

Buckwheat Muffins ‘ 


To one pint of sour milk and crea 
mixed, add one even teaspoon each of 
salt and soda, and make a stiff batter 
with buckwheat flour. Bake in a square 
tin in a hot oven ofie-half hour. Cut 
into squares and serve hot. 365 Breads 
and Biscuits. 

Scrambled Eggs with Anchovies 

Spread hot buttered toast with a thin 
layer of anchovy paste. Arrange on a 
gg ay cover with scrambled eggs. 


Mock Chop Suey 
The original dish is said to be made 
twigs with meat, 


from stewed 
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but the imitation is quite as good if 
not quite as picturesque. Cut one and 
one-half pounds of round steak, in finger 
lengths, add two onions, and stew very 
slowly for two hours. Then add a bunch 
of celery, curt in dice, with pepper and 
salt and stew twenty minutes. Thicken 
the gravy and serve in a ring of plain 
boiled rice. M. H. 
Lamb’s Kidneys with Tomato Sauce 
Cut in halves one dozen lamb’s kidneys 
and soak in cold water half an hour. 
Pour this water off, cover with boiling 
water and parboil until tender, chang- 
ing the water several times. Dredge 
with flour and saute them in butter or 
olive oil, browning slightly on each side. 
Season with salt and pepper. Strain the 
liquor from one can of tomatoes, thicken 
it with one tablespoon each of butter 
and flour rubbed to a paste and season 
to taste. Pour the tomato sauce into a 
deep platter, arrange the kidneys in two 
circles and serve hot. 


Eggs with Ham Patties 


Mix one cup of finely chopped ham 
with two cups of mashed potato, moisten 
with one-half cup of milk. Beat to- 
gether and fill gem pans with the mix- 
ture. Break an egg on each mock muffin, 
sprinkle with buttered crumbs, salt and 
pepper, and bake until well browned. 


. 


French Dried Fruit Pudding 


Chop one pound of suet very fine. Sift 
together four cups of flour, one-half tea- 
spoon of salt, two teaspoons of cinnamon, 
one teaspoon of clove, add three-fourths 
eup of molasses and one pint of sour 
milk. Beat into this one cup each of 
floured raisins and currants. Pour into 
a buttered mold and steam four hours. 
Serve with Sterling sauce. 

Sterling Sauce 


Cream one-half cup butter, add grad- 


ually one cup brown sugar free from - 


lumps, then four tablespoons cream, one 
tablespoon at a time, and flavoring. Heat 
slightly and beat well before serving. 
Vegetable Salad 


Make a plain lemon jelly by soaking 
four teaspoons of gelatine in a little cold 
water, dissolve in two cups of boiling 
water, and add two tablespoons of sugar 
and four tablespoons of lemon juice. 
Strain and when it begins to harden add 
one hard cooked egg cut in thin slices, 


twelve olives sliced thin and four stalks 
of celery cut fine. Turn as quickly as 
possible into very small wetted molds 
and serve each in a nest of lettuce with 
mayonnaise. Individual Recipes by 
Helen Spring. 


The Limerick School 


By Mrs Paedagogue 


When the high school seniors were our 
guests I offered for their entertainment 
the limerick school. It furnished plenty 
of merriment and did not require very 
much preparation. The whole program 
was based upon “limericks,” those rhymes 
of form as definite as the sonnet and of 
popularity undoubtedly greater. I suc- 
ceeded in expressing my invitation in the 
form of a limerick of two stanzas, in- 
cluding in it place and time and an 
especial request for promptness. 

When the young people came they 
found the curtains of the study (which 
opens from the living room by a large 
arch) drawn, the living room set with 
chairs in rows. As soon as the company 
was seated the curtains parted to reveal 
a suggestion at least of a school room. 
Around the three walls I had put two 
widths of black cambric basted together; 
this was at the right hight to suggest 
a blackboard and was well covered with 
arithmetic problems, and illustrated lim- 
ericks. In the most conspicuous position 
was that rhyme which, though one of the 
first, has never been surpassed for its 
beauty of simplicity,—‘There was a 
young lady of Niger.” At the left of the 
verses a tiger of marvelous anatomy bore 
a pickaninny who was one vast, capac- 
ious smile. At the right the same tiger 
carried the same smile, this time on his 
own face, and behind it his barrel rose 
enormous. I should have had the pupils 
do this work during the school session 
but the nature of the “board” made it 
necessary that the chalk be put on before 
the cloth was fastened up. A large 
easel blackboard stood at the back of the 
room and on the wall hung a map of the 
hemispheres, a chart, etc. The teacher 
sat at a long table on which were books, 
papers, clock, pointer and bell. 

I had succeeded in borrowing six cut- 
ting tables and at them sat in low chairs 
ten pupils, six girls and four boys. These 
were teachers and members of last year’s 
senior class, dressed as children. The 
girls wore skirts just above their boot 
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tops and long white aprons; their hair 
was in pig-tails or curls. The boys came 
in knickerbockers, shirt waists and turn- 
over collars, and one curly-headed fellow 
coaxed his forelock inte a “tumble-curl” 
that nearly proved too much for the grav- 
ity of the teacher every time that she saw 
it. This gravity of the school was very 
important and really made the school 
funny and not silly. All the time the 
teacher and the pupils had a grave and 
earnest air of imparting information. 

When the curtains opened the “chil- 
dren” were sitting in their own seats but 
talking. Teacher struck her bell and the 
pupils folded their hands on the tables 
before them. “We will have a song 
first,” said Teacher and so led them in 
“There once was a brave young Oneida,” 
sung to an adaptation of the tune, “And 
the world it went well with me then.” 
The pupils had been selected with special 
attention to their ability to sing and did 
their songs very well. 

“Now, attention!” said teacher, “for 
the roll-eall. Maud!” 

The response came glibly, “There was 
a young maiden named Maud,” ete. 

“Hyde!” said teacher, and one of the 
boys gave, “There was a young fellow 
named Hyde,” and the rest of it. Soa 
name was called for each one and a 
rhyme was given. After another song 
the class in reading wus called and with 
the utmost gravity the pupils read lim- 
ericks twice around the class. As in the 
following recitations all possible realism 
was introduced. There were hesitations, 
mispronunciations and corrections. 

After the reading lesson the individ- 
ual writing lessons began, going on dur- 
ing the spelling class. Teacher went to 
the easel blackboard and Wrote in an ele- 
gant vertical hand at the extreme right 
of the board in a column the five rhym- 
ing words of a limerick and then one 
pupil wrote in very slowly and carefully 
the words of the rhyme. When he had 
finished he passed to his seat. After a lit- 
tle while Teacher went to the board and 
set another copy in the same way and 
pupil number two filled that in. Mean- 
time the spelling lesson went on. The 
class stood in a row and Teacher gave 
.out words in order. Each had to spell her 
word and give a limerick in which the 
word occurred. 

After similar fashion the nature study 
and geography classes were conducted. 
In the nature study, Teacher began, 
“What can you tell me about the 
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kangaroo?” and the first pupil said:— 
“There once was a gay kangaroo, 
Who painted her children sky blue,” 
and so on, 

The geography class went like this: 
each “child” in turn took a pointer and 
passed to the map of the world. 

Teacher: “Where is Birmingham?” 

Pupil: “Birmingham is in the center 
of England, in Warwickshire.” 

Teacher : “What can you tell me about 
Birmingham ?” 

Pupil: “There once were two maidens 
of Birmingham,” ete. 

Teacher: “Good. Next. Where is 
Lynn?” And so the class went on. 

The recitation in geography was the 
last one and the session closed with sing- 
ing. Teacher gave warning that she 
“should expect better lessons in arith- 
metie this afternoon,” and dismissed the 
school. They filed from the room at the 
stroke of the bell, one boy with a dinner 
pail and a girl with a basket, and Teacher 
followed. 

The entertainment was arranged with 
only one rehe irsal. I used about a hun- 
dred and fifty limericks, which I got 
from a book of them and from the col- 
lections of my friends. All those used 
were typewritten, two copies being made2 
of all and eleven copies of the songs. 
The sheets were cut up so that each 
“poem” was on a strip by itself. Before 
the rehearsal Teacher arranged the pro- 
gram, determining just the order in 
which each rhyme should come, and gave 
a typewritten copy of each to the pupil 
from whom she was going to require it. 
She kept a copy of each herself and had 
them pasted in order in her note-book. 
The pupils had their slips in their school- 
books and recited them well enough; un- 
certainties only increased the fun and 
Teacher was always able to prompt the 
recitation. 

The limerick school was presented later 


_ with a larger number of pupils at a 


church social and both times it made an 
amusing beginning for the evening. 
But let the children and the teacher be 
serious. 


TuHroucn the courtesy of Mr Gordy, 
superintendent of the public schools of 
Springfield, this magazine enjoys the ex- 
ceptional facilities afforded by the de- 
partment of cookery for making and pho- 
tographing elaborate dishes and culi- 
nary processes. 
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Ten Refrigerator Commandments 


By Martha McCulloch-Williams 


The ideal refrigerator is, to my mind, 
compact, trim, and as hard and smooth 
within and without as good joinery and 
cunning potter’s work can possibly make 
it. The one I use falls below this ideal, 
but not so very far. It is the apartment 
type, of hard wood, well varnished, and 
lined in the lower part with well-glazed 
white tiles. The ice chamber is, of course, 

_all zine. The shelves are also of zine, 
likewise the drainpipe. Reasonable care 
keeps it clean and sweet smelling. But 
I had rather have, and should have if 
I were buying, one with seamless porce- 
lain linings, and if possible, with no 
paneling outside. This because panels 
eatch dust and grime and moisture— 
moreover they mean seams through 
which air can go in and out. But the 
plain surface might mean increased cost, 
so increased as to Ke often prohibitive. 

Where it can be emptied, scalded, and 
sunned weekly, the zinc-lined ice chest 
may be tolerable. Without such care I 
regard it as distinctly a menace to health. 
Any refrigerator, even the best, may 
easily become such a menace, if it is ill 
kept. Here are my ten refrigerator com- 
mandments: 

1 Wash ice clean before putting it in- 
side, and if there is snow or a spongy, 
muddy bit adherent, chop it away. 

2 Pack ice well together. It helps to 
keep it, also to keep the things under- 
neath. Do not wrap it in paper or towels; 
instead conserve it by keeping the ice 
chamber shut as much as possible. 

3 Use as large pieces as can well be 
handled. Therein lies true economy. 
Do not dump a fresh supply on what re- 
mains from yesterday, or day before, but 
take out the remnants, wiping them 
clean of any trash or sediment that may 
have come to the surface before they go 
back, and wipe off the bottom of the ice 


chamber with a clean cloth wet in soda 
water, 

4 Put nothing edible directly on the 
ice. If it needs must go there see that 
it is in glass or porcelain. Wash bottles 
and siphons before putting them into 
the ice chamber, and never set any 
smelly thing inside it, unless thoroughly 
cooled, and closely covered. 

5 Use clean flat dishes to hold what- 
ever is kept on the lower shelves. Edi- 
bles should never touch the shelf-sur- 
faces; lay at least a paper between, but 
take care to remove it before very long. 
Wash the dishes daily, partly for clean- 
liness, but more to acquire the noble 
habit of throwing things away rather 
than letting them mold. This may 
sound heretical to careful housewives, 
but is in reality economy of the first 
class, since a single moldy bit, smelling 
to heaven, may easily taint and ruin 
shelves full of good stuff. 

6 Don’t fill things too full, nor let 
them slop over. If by accident there is 
spilling, wipe it up at once. 

7 Empty the refrigerator at least 
weekly, scrub the whole interior well, 
then scald ice chamber and drainpipe 
with boiling hot soda water, followed 
by clear water, also boiling hot, wipe 
dry, and air for ten minutes. 

8 Move the refrigerator with steady, 
even motion. Jerking and wrenching 
are bad for the framework, especially if 
it is small. 

9 Keep the drip pan, even when it is 
self-draining, as clean as anything else. 
Air from it goes up into the ice chamber 
then down to the shelves, thus easily 
passing along any sort of taint. 

10 Keep the ice chamber full in hot 
weather, and don’t expect any packing 
ever yet devised to thwart a thermom- 
eter at 98 in the shade. : 

There is a farmers’ saying: There’s 
more in the man than there is in the 
land. It may be paraphrased for refrig- 
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erators. Whoever is willing to take mod- 
erate pains may make almost any sort 
of refrigerator answer, but that is not 
saying womankind should not welcome 
every betterment mankind can devise. 
If { were having a refrigerator built to 
order, I should have it supplied with ex- 
tra shelves spported upon movable racks 
of galvanized wire. The shelves, mov- 
able and otherwise, should be either of 
porcelain, or of malleable glass, with a 
finger hole at each front corner as a safe- 
guard against dropping in moving the:n. 
The lining should be seamless, and have 
shaped ridges for holding the perma- 
nent shelves; the ridges could be scoured 
as handily as the rest of it. It should not 
be so big as to be unhandy; better hove 
two of fair size if the family requires 
them. If my refrigerator were going 
into a country house, or anywhere with 
lots of room, I should have on the top of 
it a wire-gauze cooling closet, built all 
in one, and working in eye-hinges at the 
back. It should shut down in a shallow 
groove and be secured with hooks. 
Things set to cool in it would be safe 
from flies, dust, cats and mice, until 
ready to go on the shelves. 


Cold Facts 


By Caroline French Benton 


Tt is always false economy to buy a 
cheap refrigerator. At the same time, a 
good one is costly, and the best is appar- 
ently meant for millionaires alone. No 
housekeeper can see, unmoved, a white 
porcelain refrigerator, banded with 
nickel, spotless within and without, with- 
out wishing it for herself. There is no 
other kind which is so light inside that 
every corner is visible to the eye of 
maid as well as mistress, none more easy 
to keep clean, and none so altogether 
perfect in every arrangement for keep- 
ing food sweet and making ice last. 

The slate-lined and shelved refrigera- 
tors are good, easily cleaned, and prac- 
tically unbreakable, while not as expen- 
sive as either porcelain or glass. Their 
drawback is that one cannot see dirt or 
grease on sides or shelves; only a strong 
eandle light or sunlight will reveal it, 
and then it is best to pass the hand over 
the surface to detect it. Of course slate 
is non-porous, so that if it is carefully 
washed and wiped dry twice a week or 
oftener it is perfectly sanitary. 

An old-fashioned and long used zine- 
lined refrigerator is always a menace. 
The zine will crack and the wood be- 
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come permeated with odors; it is diffi- 
cult to keep it from leaking from the 
top ice box; it allows food spilled on it 
to hide in the edges. Still, it can be 
kept clean as long as it is not cracked. 

A refrigerator should not have too 
large an ice box. The more compact it 
is and the better the cake of ice fits in, 
the less melting there will be. Space 
around the ice is wasteful. This is one 
reason why one should be content with 
a box which is just large enough for use. 


Day by Day 

If one uses a zine-lined refrigerator 
it is well at the end of the season, after 
a thorough cleaning, to give the inside, 
shelves and all, two or three coats of or- 
dinary white paint, letting each coat 
dry thoroughly; then apply one or two 
coats of enamel. By the next season the 
paint will have hardened and you will 
have a nice refrigerator. Stella D. Page. 


The refrigerator is the most abused 
article of household furniture. It is’ 
often set in a damp cellar, and more 
often on the back porch, where it is sub- 
jected to all kinds of weather. Then 
when it is falling to pieces in conse- 
quence of its exposure, it is at once de- 
cided that the ice chest was poorly man- 
ufactured. Holes are punched through 
the ice chamber with the ice pick, and 
the refrigerator is accused of leaking. 
A box of a hundred pounds ice capacity 
is expected to do good service on twenty 
pounds of ice. Milk spilled in the ice 
chamber is allowed to remain and de- 
compose, and when it taints the food be- 
low the refrigerator is declared unsani- 
tary. If the housewife would give these 
details her frequent attention there 
would be less complaint of unsatisfac- 
tory ice chests. A. B. P. 


There is a great difference between 
the keeping qualities of different makes 
of refrigerators, both as to ice and food. 
Do not fail to secure goodly air space 
between outside and inside, and the best 
non-conducting packing between spaces. 
Stella D. Page. 


Mucus forms on vegetable growths 
kept in cold storage, the more abundant 
and worse the dirtier the vegetables. This 
mucus clogs the waste pipe, with serious 
results. Vegetables, milk bottles and all 
eontents of the refrigerator should be 
thoroughly cleaned before going in, to re- 
duce the amount of this slime. 
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By M. M. 


Nell’s Food Bulletin 


“T say, Nell, how many calories to the 
banana ?” 

The speaker was presiding at the 
breakfast table, and held up the fruit 
with a scientific air, but with a tanta- 
lizing twinkle in his eye. 

“Jack, what a tease you are! Do eat 
that banana and never mind,” and Nell 
poured the coffee with a frown, which 
however soon disappeared. 

This young bride—a “really truly” one, 
for I am relating facts—had commenced 
her housekeeping on scientific lines. 
With practically no technical knowledge, 
but determined to study along food lines, 
she laughingly told her husband that 
she was going to use the same system he 
was following in endeavoring to bring 
a thoroughbred puppy to mature dog- 
hood. ‘That much amused man had ac- 
cepted the new system and jokingly 
dubbed their meals “a la calorie.” 

The casual visitor was duly introduced 
to a bulletin board arrangement, in- 
stalled by Jack in a convenient corner 
of the dining room. On this were sched- 
uled the menus, cost, and food values. 
As Jack said, “When we have guests we 
shall refrain from publishing the cost, 
but otherwise the regime goes on as 
usual with us alone.” 

The mathematical meals had a surpris- 
ingly good flavor, and Jack found before 
the summer was over that he was endur- 
ing the long day in the city, which seems 
to be one drawback to the commuting 
paradise, much better than his two neigh- 
bors, who jeered at his temperate lunch- 
eons prescribed by the bulletin board. 

But the allusion to the puppy had 
driven home, for it appealed to Jack’s 
lawyer mind, so he bore the scoffing, 


loyally supported Nell, and bids fair to 


become that almost unheard-of product 
of modern eivilization—a contented, 
well-nourished, non-dyspeptiec commuter. 

What one bride has done, others may 
do. This sketeh but points the way to 
the bulletin board and the meals “a la 
calorie” as a means to an end which ap- 
peals to all, “a sound mind in a sound 
body.” 

Analyzing a Luncheon 


A sample luncheon in one of the Goop 
TlovsEKEEPING menus, this month, may 
seem to the novice rather light. It con- 
sists of black bean soup, rye bread, 
cheese, and baked apples. There is no 
meat; but the bean soup and the cheese 
both are good substitutes, while the rye 
bread takes the place cf the more com- 
mon potato or wheat bread. Apples 
are used to make the meal an appetizing 
and attractive one. The dishes in this 
meal have all been analyzed and if the 
results are examined, a balance of what 
are called nutrients will be seen. The 
following analyses of the dishes of the 
luncheon are taken from Chemical Com- 
position of American Food Materials: 


Perct Perct Peret Perct Peret Noof 
Water Proteid Garbo, Fate Min. Mat. Cal. 


Black bean soup, €@3 32 94 14 1.7 295 
Rye bread, 5.7 9.0 53.2 6 1.5 1180 
Cheese, 314 27.6 1.3 3.9 48 2,010 
Baked apples, 84.6 4 142 5 38 290 

236.0 40.2 78.1 374 3,775 


Now what are these “proteids,” “car- 
bohydrates,” and so on? 

Just as the metal must be extracted 
from the ore, so, by a process we know 
as digestion, the nutritive constituents 
of a food must be extracted before it is 
absorbed. These constituents are found, 
some or all of them, in every kind of 
food. They are called proteids, carbo- 
hydrates, fats, mineral matter and water. 
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Proteid is a class name for a large 
number of allied compounds which have 
the definite work of both building tissue 
and furnishing energy to the body. 
Proteid is a peculiar, semi-liquid sub- 
stance, of a straw-color, which has the 
property of turning opaque white, and 
solidifying in hot water. A familiar illus- 
tration of one of the purest forms is the 
white of an egg. Its behavior with hot 
water is familiar to all. 

The carbohydrates include the starches 
and sugars, and their long name simply 
means that they are composed of just 
three simple materials oz elements— 
carbon, oxygen and hydrogen. There 
are many starches, but each kind is 
made up of an insoluble white grain 
inclosed in a very thin envelope of wood 
fiber. When this grain is cooked in 
boiling hot water the envelope softens, 
swells, and breaks, expelling the granular 
starch, which becomes transparent and 
soluble in the hot liquid. It is for this 
reason that starch should always be 
thoroughly cooked. Both starches and 
sugars are sources of energy. 

Fats or oils furnish heat and energy. 
There is no more important food nutri- 
ent than water. This is a chemical 
compound containing only the two ele- 
ments, hydrogen and oxygen. The fact 
that about three-fourths of the body 
weight is due to water makes its im- 
portance in the diet at once apparent. 
Few people drink enough. It is a con- 
servative estimate that at least a quart 
a day should be taken as a beverage. The 
idea common to many that water taken 
with meals is injurious seems to be with- 
out sufficient authority. Through tests 
it has been demonstrated that at least 
three pints would be needed to retard 
in the least the digestive functions of 
the stomach. (Food and Dietetics, by 
Robert Hutchinson, M D, M R C P.) 
One of the reasons an impure water 
supply is the most dangerous source of 
infection is that the liquid passes 
through the stomach and is absorbed 
from the intestines so rapidly that the 
antiseptics naturally present in the stom- 
ach have no opportunity to act, as they 
would on milk which remains longer in 
the stomach for digestion. To sum up: 
Water is a part of all tissue, it is pres- 
ent in large proportion in all the fluids 
of the body, it furnishes a medium by 
which food is distributed and waste mat- 
ter removed, and it regulates the te:n- 
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perature of the body, by absorption and 
evaporation. 

The uses of the mineral salts are also 
many. They are found in all the digest- 
ive fluids of the body and without their 
presence absorption could not take place. 
An illustration will best explain this. 
It is commonly known that an animal 
membrane is impervious to moisture. 
Tie a piece, so tightly that it cannot 
leak, over a glass funnel, or better, a 
thistle-tube. Fill the tube half full with 
plain water, colored a bright pink, place 
this in an ordinary glass half-filled with 
a strong solution of salt and water. If 
examined, at the end of twelve hours, 
it will tell a wonderful story. The water 
in the glass, which was clear, will be 
colored, while that in the tube is much 
lighter in color, and where before it was 
unsalted, the pink water in the tube, if 
tasted, will show decided evidence of the 
presence of salt. How did this happen? 
The process is called osmosis; meaning 
an interchange of two fluids of different 
density or weight, separated by an ani- 
mal membrane, until the two are of equal 
density. This explains how the blood 
within the thin capillaries distributes 
its nourishment among the tissues. 

In cow’s milk are found all five of 
these food principles and in practically 
the correct proportion for a day’s ration. 
Milk varies somewhat in composition, 
but the following is a fair average of 
analyses: Water, 87 to 88 per cent; pro- 
teids,.2 to 3 per cent; sugar, 4 to 5 per 
cent; fat 314 to 4% per cent; mineral 
matter, .7 per cent. Although contain- 
ing all the nutrients, milk cannot be a 
perfect or complete food for an adult, 
principally because of the quickness 
and completeness with which it is 
digested, thereby lacking the needed 
staying qualities. 

For each of the familiar combina- 
tions of foods there is a scientific expla- 
nation. The practice of baking pork 
with beans undoubtedly rose from the 
unconscious desire to balance the ration. 
The beans rich in carbohydrates and pro- 
teids lacked fat which the pork supplied. 
The corn bread, bacon and peas, in the 
same way furnish the southern negro 
with a balanced if not easily digested 
ration. A meal may be perfectly well 
balanced and yet not be dietetically cor- 
rect. In other words, the metal may be 
in the ore, but the physical machine in- 
eapable of extracting it. 
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Food for indoor and outdoor workers 


There are two great classes of workers, 
both needing a balanced ration but of a 
totally different kind. Roughly this 
balance should mean about three and 
one-half ounces each of proteids and fats 
with eleven ounces of carbohydrates. 
The first division includes those who 
engage in hard, muscular, out-door 
work; the second includes those who 
are tied to a desk in a heated office, in 
school or in shop. The first or out-of- 
door worker, with plenty of oxygen at 
hand and no hard brain labor, can digest 
more food and food difficult of digestion, 
because his blood supply is not called 
away from the digestive organs to the 
brain. Moreover, he needs the increased 
energy which is to be gotten from the 
increased supply, providing always he 
can digest it. A hearty breakfast, a 
hearty dinner in the middle of the day 
and a light supper at night is the best 
arrangement for this class of workers. 

The first point to be considered, then, 
in catering for a family, is the occupa- 
tion of its members. If of sedentary 
habits, a light breakfast, a light luncheon 
and dinner at night is usually the best 
arrangement for an adult family. A 
young child should have his heartiest 
meal in the middle of the day. This 
need not disturb the family habits, how- 
ever, as the luncheon could be planned 
with this in view. An older child return- 
ing from school between 1 and 2 o’clock, 
if provided with a light but abundant 
luncheon, to be eaten at a regular hour, 
ean safely wait for dinner at night. 
This luncheon should always include 
something hot, bouillon or cocoa, and 
plenty of fruit, cake but seldom, pastry 
never. 

In the luncheon menu under con- 
sideration, the meal was planned for 
people of the second or sedentary class. 
In that meal a balanced supply of the 
five nutrients is offered, and although 
not too easy of digestion it is not diffi- 
cult, as the indigestible hulls have been 
removed from the beans and there are 
no complicated dishes. 

The average indoor worker depends 
too much on flesh foods as a source of 
proteid supply. Although easily and 
completely digested, meat is very stimu- 
lating and because it leads to the dis- 
eases of gout and rheumatism, it should 


not be eaten by sedentary workers more 
than once a day. 

Observe the use of fruits and green 
vegetables. They are made up almost 
entirely of water, or from 80 to 90 per 
cent, with indigestible fiber, some sugar, 
mineral matter, fruit or vegetable acids 
and flavoring oils, Although low in 
nytritive value, they serve two important 
uses in the dietary — they furnish 
bulk and ballast, their indigestible resi- 
due acting as a stimulus to intestinal 
movements, and they are a valuable 
source of mineral salts. A deficiency of 
green vegetables will cause eczema and 
scurvy. Again, they increase the pala- 
tability of a meal for most people, and 
indirectly aid nutrition, as the senses 
of sight, taste and smell have a definite 
influence on the digestive functions. 

The most readily available sources of 
proteid supply are the legumes, or beans 
and peas, corn meal, cheese, milk, figs 
and dates, eggs, nuts and flesh foods. 
These are arranged in the order of their 
cheapness. In general it will be seen that 
the vegetables are the cheapest sources 
of supply. 

The grains, root vegetables and fruits 
— most of the carbohydrate mate- 
nal. 

Fats are found in flesh foods, nuts, 
the yolk of egg, cheese, butter and olives. 

The most common method of measur- 
ing the nutritive value of foods has been 
by means of their burning or heat-giving 
power. A unit of measurement, the 
calorie, was adopted for this purpose. 
The actual amount of heat necessary to 
raise a pound of water, practically a 
pint, four degrees Fahrenheit is called 
the large calorie or unit of measurement. 
The number of degrees a given weight 
of food will raise the temperature is a 
fair index to its fuel value outside the 
body. But this method alone should 
not be relied upon, as the heat and 
energy evolved within the body may be 
quite different. It has, however, a dis- 
tinct value in affording a means of com- 
parison of various foods, and in giving a 
general idea of their value as an ore. 

The food problem is one of the most 
dificult that the housekeeper has to 
meet. Today it means a study of bal- 
anced rations and proportions, as well 
as the cost and nutritive value of foods. 
It means the varying of these propor- 
tions to suit the needs of the old, the 
young, the laborer and the brain worker. 
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# A year ago, my physician ordered me 
to secure the services of a MAID. Be- 
ing a “flat dweller” in moderate circum- 
stances, I could not at first see my way 
clear to obeying his advice. I inserted 
in a newspaper column the following ad- 
vertisement: “Congenial home with 
room and board given in exchange for 
assistance in housework.” The result 
was surprising. Most of the applicants 
were women of refinement and educa- 
tion, either in temporary financial dis- 
tress or in positions which were not suf- 
ficiently remunerative to enable them 
to pay for board in congenial homes. 
The young art student whom I selected 
proved to be not only a satisfactory as- 
sistant in my household, but also a 
valued companion and friend. The plan 
is of especial advantage and value, since 
only part time is required, thus inter- 
fering but little with the privacy of one’s 
home. L. B, A. 


@ Would it not be helpful to house- 
keepers if we should now and then men- 
tion in Discoveries a BOOK found 
esvecially helpful in any branch of our 
work—cooking. sewing or housework. 
Philadelphia. 

&* Suggestions along this line should 
prove helpful and will be printed in 
these columns. Editor. 


# The pretty houses which he found in 
the city of his adoption captivated my 
friend the Canadian. He was duly in- 
stalled in a pretty, new house in a sec- 
tion just being opened, most conveniently 
arranged, shining with paint and var- 
nish, replete with modern conveniences 
and most reasonable as to rent. All 
that summer the house was a delight to 
him. The following winter was severe. 
fairly of the type to which he was ac- 
customed in Canada. When T ealled 
on him I found the family huddled in 
the dining room and actually living in 
this room and the kitchen. The furnace. 
large enongh to have been adequate, was 


running full blast and devouring coal. 
Yet it was impossible to keep warm. 
“Canadian houses for me!” was his greet- 
ing. “We build them up there to live 
in; you people down here build them to 
look at. Our cheapest tenements up 
there are warm; they’ve got the stuff in 
them and they are put together right. 
But these houses—Bah!” And he had 
hit the nail on the head. I have learned 
in seeking a “rent” to shut my eyes to 
arrangement and appearance until I have 
seen how the house is built. B. W. T. 


# Many have been the uses to which 
postal cards have been put, but it took a 
New York university man to devise the 
following: His collection of POSTAL 
CARDS included many of every shape 
and kind, but his leather ecards were his 
especial pride, and now he has fashioned 
a novel cushion by having his sister join 
them all together with red silk. The 
leather cards form the top of the pillow, 
while the under side is made of soft red 
silk. F. W. 8. 


# A rug was offered me by one of the 
itinerant venders who pervade the east- 
ern states. This was a fire old piece of 
Persian work, and its owner assured me 
that it was absolytely flawless. I have 
had much experience in the hard school 
of oriental rug dealings, therefore I had 
him lay the RUG on the floor. I igno- 
miniously got down upon my knees, 
selected one of the narrow borders, encir- 
cling the large central design, put my 
head down, so that my eyes were almost 
on a level with it,zand looking across, 
could see a number of places where a bit 
of color was lacking. On turning the rug 
over, the back at these spots showed that 
several knots were missing in each one. 
In five minutes I had counted fourteen 
holes an” I do not doubt that there were 
twice as many, which I failed to count. 
By getting the eyes on a level with a 
rug, fixing the mind on some particular 
design and following it acrass, one can 
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be almost certain of detecting holes if 
there are any. A still better plan is to 
have the rug held up towards the bright 
sunlight as this will cause any worn or 
defective places to stand out plainly. 
Many of the traveling venders choose 
very dark stores for the display of their 
treasures, do not court the sunlight test, 
and are unwilling to aid in carrying it 
out. In such cases it is necessary to re- 
sort to more strenuous measures, as I did. 
M. H. 


# In making peppermint drops I often 
add finely chopped MINT leaves instead 
of the liquid. It improves the flavor and 
makes them very attractive. E. C. 8S. 


# In the Chinese laundry at a church 
fair, two small boys were dressed to im- 
personate Chinamen and sold bona fide 
CHECKS which could be redeemed in a 
five or ten cent bundle of collars. The 
corresponding check was attached to each 
bundle. When opened the bundles dis- 
closed attractive oriental favors and bits 
of china. M. M. 


@ If annoyed by the dust-holding qual- 
ities of the ordinary petticoat ruffle as 
well as by the rapidity with which it 
wears out, try cutting the next one in 
circular form. Use two yards of yard 
wide taffeta, cut two circles a yard in 
diameter then cut a smaller circle from 
the center of each, leaving the ruffle a foot 
in width. Cut open the circular RUF- 
FLES on a straight edge and join the 
two pieces with felled seams. Hem and 
attach as you would any ruffle. When 
the hem frays, cut it off and re-hem. 
This method offers no folds and creases 
in which dust may settle, and thus pro- 
longs the life of the petticoat. Wis. 


@ My tan GLOVES were very much 
soiled and, when they came from the 
cleaners, too faded and streaked to wear, 
but I applied a little vaseline and they 
seemed as good as new. X. 


# In the October number some one gives 
a plan for spending the evening which 
hinges on leaving the supper dishes. I 
think we have still a better way. I have 
a comfortable chair in the kitchen, and 
when supper is finished, my husband 
stays in the kitchen, and as I do my 
work, we discuss the happenings of the 
day, or he amuses himself with our little 
boy. Then when everything is nicely 
done, I put the little one’s night clothes 
on him and his father puts him to bed. 


This is an institution insisted upon by 
the baby. After this ceremony we cre 
ready to spend the EVENING in any 
way we choose. I have heard many 
women say they can’t bear to have a 
man in the kitchen. Try it; you will 
be surprised to see how natural it soon 
becomes. F. C. 


#’From a tempting assortment in the 
department store, I selected a delicious 
looking ANGEL CAKE. When cutting 
the loaf, a small piece fell from the crust. 
This bit found its way to my mouth 
but the result was unexpected. The 
strange, puckery taste unmistakably 
proved I had found a piece of alum. 
As I was certain there had been no alum 
near when cutting the cake, I was forced 
to the conclusion that something besides 
eggs and cream of tartar had contrib- 
uted to the extreme fluffiness of that loaf 
of angel cake. M. E. M. 


#@ My neighbor lent me a very clever 
device last year for sewing loose leathers 
on mattresses. She had taken one of 
the ribs from an old parasol, one end of 
which had an eyelet, the other she ground 
to a point like a needle. She left it 
long enough to penetrate through the 
entire thickness of the MATTRESS. 
Our task was made so much easier by 
this means that I will pass on the hint 
for the convenience of others. C. E. L. 


A new GAME called characteristics, 
which is good fun among intimate 
friends whose personal peculiarities may 
be hit off good-naturedly, is played thus: 
Have as many cards as players, and 
at the top of each ecard write the name 
of one of the players, a different name 
on each card. In a column on the left 
write the following: Intelligence, piety, 
courage, obstinacy, humor, truthfulness, 
taste, tact, generosity, affection. Explain 
that ten is the normal percentage for 
each characteristic, that any number 
less or more than that is below or above 
the normal, and that the whole must 
add up to-exactly 100 per cent. Dis- 
tribute the cards so that no one, of 
course, receives the one with his own 
name upon it. When all have finished, 
gather up the cards. Have ready ten 
slips of paper on which have been writ- 
ten the ten characteristics, one on each 
slip. Allow one of the company, blind- 
folded, to draw one of the slips out of a 
basket; the player to whom has been 
awarded the greatest percentage of the 
characteristic drawn from the basket 
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wins the prize. Then read each card 
aloud. _No one knows who apportioned 
him his percentage, for no names are 
signed. And when a clergyman, an 
Oxford graduate, is set down as having 
a low grade of intellect and no piety, 
the fun begins. Dr Mitchell’s book, 
“Characteristics,” or some other less ex- 
pensive but appropriate prize may be 
given. E. W. 


The ovrivate TELEPHONE with 
which the neighbors make too free may 
well have attached a poor-box with a slot 
for coins. A certain dentist thus pro- 
tects his telephone, keeping down its 
patronage and gathering an occasional 
dime for the Salvation Army. J. 


# The gold paint which comes on little 
glass slabs for gilding is often found to 
be hard when the box is opened. A gen- 
tle heat will generally soften it, but only 
for a short time. An eminent chemist 
says that the trouble can be remedied by 
placing the slab in a saucer, then pour- 
ing enough turpentine in the saucer to 
nearly reach the top of the slab. Cover 
with another saucer and place over all a 
small bell glass. Leave for twenty-four 
to ninety-six hours, and you can then 
use the whole amount on the slab with- 
out the slightest difficulty. I have used 
GOLD prepared in this way after stand- 
ing for two years and found it satisfac- 
tory in every way. F. F. M. 


# A horse, badly cut in a runaway ac- 
cident, was treated by the veterinary 
with powdered CHARCOAL freely ap- 
plied to the cuts. Remembering this 
we used it on a pet cat that had been 
badly hurt, with very good results. The 
charcoal stops the bleeding and hastens 
the healing process. A. G. B. 


# Tt will improve the looks and “feel” 
of your STOCKINGS to give them a 
final rinsing in clean, hot water; it is 
the imperfect rinsing that makes stock- 
ings seem so harsh and stiff. F. B. 


#T live in an apartment, and in con- 
sequence it is almost impossible to keep 
any quantity of preserves or catsups, 
with any certainty that they will not 
spoil, to say nothing of the fact that I 
am obliged by my small quarters to 
eeonomize every inch of space. T have 
given up all idea of trying to have home- 
made preserves on my table, but as the 
different members of my family are 
especially fond of CATSUP, I have de- 


vised the following scheme for: keeping 
them supplied with that article. I buy 
each week a can of tomatoes, add vine- 
gar, salt, cloves, allspice, cayenne pep- 
per, black pepper, garlic, sliced onion, 
and mustard seed, boil until it is reduced 
about one-half, bottle in beer bottles and 
use, without fear of wasting any by the 
various methods of “spoiling.” I find 
this both economical and satisfactory, 
and am in this way enabled to keep a 
fresh supply that is equal to the demand, 
without using for storage purposes valu- 
able closet room, ©, G. J. 


# A piano-tuner will tell you that a 
piano suffers as much from over-dry air 
as from dampness. Try this winter keep- 
ing the parlor in better condition by this 
simple plan. Lift the register frame and 
hang a small PAIL of water down the 
furnace pipe, suspending it from a stick 
wedged in the framework. You will en- 
joy the slight humidity which will result, 
as will your piano. C. M. P. 


# In a suburb of New York city stands 
a house of the style of the Swiss chalet. 
Its owner learned that there are disad- 
vantages connected with the use of 
rough-cast plaster or cement, such as 
are commonly used in the exterior fin- 
ish of a house of this type. It is almost 


impossible to prevent ugly cracks ap- 
pearing in the plaster from time to time. 
The successful use of canvas on yachts 
and other craft constantly exposed to 
the weather suggested an idea. When 
his house was ready for its final exterior 
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finish, the owner purchased a quantity 
of stout sail-cloth and nailed it securely 
to the sides of his house, over a lining 
of building paper, before adding the 
cleats that form the paneling. The can- 
vas was painted gray, in imitation of 
plaster, and the deception to the eyes of 
the casual observer is complete. In a 
dozen years no crack or injury of any 
kind has appeared, and each successive 
coat of paint simply adds to the dura- 
bility -of the canvas, which has been 
proved to possess remarkable qualities of 
resistance to cold and dampness. This 
man also realizes the value of practical 
constructional devices. He has utilized 
his furnace chimney for a dining-room 
fireplace, and everywhere he has added 
little arrangements for the saving of 
steps. He has cleverly converted the 
veranda of the second floor into a break- 
fast room. True, the room is not a large 
one, and gives but small opportunity for 
interior decoration, but there are only 
two in the family and they take great 
plasure in this improvised room. The 
piazza railing has been sheathed, and the 
space above the railing is all of glass 
—mostly doors that can be opened wide 
in warm weather and closed when it is 
eool. Ordinary Venetian blinds can be 
pulled down when the sun shines too 
brightly. The breakfast table is fastened 
by means of hinges and folding brackets 
to the outer wall of the little room, just 
below the glass, so that - breakfast is 
served close to the windows and the 
table can be dropped out of the wuy 
between meals. Walter A. Dyer. 


# I have discovered that the best filler 
to use with linoleum is SAWDUST, 
sifted evenly over the floor. Eight years 
ago I put it on a rather rough floor, then 
put the linoleum in place and the floor is 
still in a satisfactory condition. E. S. 


# There is a knack in putting ruffles on 
a skirt which makes that usually dreaded 
task as easy as sewing a plain seam. 
Let the skirt fall on the floor and draw 
the hem across the lapboard. Spread 
the RUFFLE evenly on the gather thread 
for an equal length and lay the lower 
edge even with edge of the skirt. Stick 
two or three pins in the gathers to hold 
them temporarily, then begin at the 
lower edge and pin to the edge of the 
skirt. Pin every two inches for the 
length of the lapboard. The gather 
thread is then drawn taut and a few 
more pins put in the gathers, after 


which the basting is mere play. Use 
plenty of pins and you will wonder that 
you ever tried to put on ruffles without 
them. R. A. W. 


# Some coal ranges are made with 
water backs which fail to accomplish the 
desired result. When the hot water sup- 
ply fails continuously, have the plumber 
disconnect it altogether, and connect 
the supply and return pipes from the 
boiler with a wrought iron pipe, circu- 
lating around the top of the firepot of 
the range. The cost should not be more 
than five or six dollars, and although the 
pipes may burn out and have to be re- 
newed every five years, the ample supply 
of HOT WATER will more than com- 
pensate. B. H. I. 


# When one has come very near the end 
of a ueedle of silk, it is apt to slip out 
of a needle’s eye. I make it last to the 
end by putting the needle between the 
twists of the SILK, about an inch from 
the end, and drawing it all the way 
through. This ties it to the eye without 
making a knot. G. F. T. 


# A man who has been very successful 
raising thoroughbred dogs, especially of 
the large breeds, gives this recipe for a 
most nourishing and economical DOG 
FOOD. Procure a soup bone and boil 
as for soup. When all the juice has been 
extracted, take the bone from the broth, 
remove the meat, chop fine and return to 
the soup. Stir in sufficient cornmeal to 
make a thick mush and set aside to cool. 
When cold, cut in slices and feed to the 
dog as required. K. E. M. 


#@ A friend, who has spent many years 
abroad, remarked: “It does seem too 
bad that American children should have 
such disagreeable voices. They are ac- 
knowledged to be bright and attractive 
yet because of their high pitched dis- 
agreeable VOICES they are shunned. 
Travelers avoid a car or a hotel in which 
there are young Americans.” Why is 
this? Largely because our children are 
imitative and, as our voices are not 
well modulated, neither are theirs. Is 
the unmusical voice a necessary Ameri- 
can trait? Throat specialists tell us 
that although our climate is inclined to 
sharpen the tone a certain sweetness 
and a low pitch may be maintained with 
proper care. A child is soothed by gen- 
tle speech and irritated by harsh tones. 


Of course you read aloud to your ehild, 
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every mother does. Let this be done with 
constant watching of articulation and 
tone. This is good exercise for the reader 
and a means of culture, in more than one 
respect, for the child. Never rebuke in 
anger; keep quiet until you can speak 
sweetly and firmly. One point which 
cultivated foreigners notice is that our 
young people call their messages from a 
distance instead of going to the person 
and quietly waiting for an opportu- 
nity to speak. Shouting through the 
house is unpleasant and uneultured. A 
child should understand that it is not 
to break in upon conversation. This last 
performance is considered “very Amer- 
ican” abroad. J.C. D. 


# TI have found gasoline to be very sat- 
isfactory in cleaning hairbrushes and 
combs. It will not loosen the bristles or 
injure the finest BRUSH. Use in a 
room having no fire or burning lamp. 
Place the gasoline in a deep dish and 
rinse until clean. K. W. 


* When my scissors need sharpening 1 
use the STEEL needle bar of the sewing 
machine. Open the blades full width, 
have the needle bar back between them 
as far as possible, close the blades and 
draw along the bar to the points. Repeat 
two or three times. The carving steel 
will answer the same purpose. J. C. O. 


# Always see your meat cut from the 
creature. In the convenient cuts, lying 
exposed on the shelves, lurk more than 
one danger. The “Chicago BUTT” is 
a trade name for fresh beef from which 
the juices have been partially extracted 
to furnish material for extracts and 
broths. The impoverished beef is sold 
at low rates, being conscmed mainly in 
cheap restaurants and \oarding houses. 
Beware of beef at impossibly low prices. 
M. A. M. 


# Gas companies often put more pres- 
sure than is necessary on the gas, thereby 
forcing through the meter more gas than 
is required, which results, of course, in 
a larger gas bill for the consumer. I 
find by removing the GAS tip and in- 
serting a small piece of cotton, then re- 
placing the tip, the pressure is removed 
and when the gas is lighted a soft even 
light is obtained. By experimenting the 
exact amount of cotton necessary is eas- 
ily determined. We have fixed all our 
burners in this way and find our gas bills 
are reduced at least a'quarter. Ido not 


offer the above suggestion for the purpose 
of cheating the gas companies but simply 
as a means to enable one not to be 
we a burn more gas than necessary. 


# Perhaps everyone may not know that 
a second GATHERING thread run just 
below the first will cause gathers to lay 
more evenly and will do away with 
stroking. C. C. L, 


# An old-fashioned decanter which came 
into my possession, unfortunately had a 
giass stopper so firmly wedged in that 
no ordinary effort could stir it. I dropped 
a little kerosene around the edges of the 
stopper and let it soak in for twenty-four 
hours, then I put the neck of the DE- 
CANTER under the hot water faucet for 
an instant, gave the stopper a twist and 
it came quickly out. L. H. W. 


@ If you forget the necessary cards when 
calling there is still a way of leaving a 
message. Take any piece of paper in 
your purse, a 
bit of card, a 
piece blowing 
about in the 
street or even 
a leaf, and 
with your hat 
pin prick your name, putting the pricks 
close together. Then slip in box or crack 
of door and your friend cannot fail to 
see that it is unusual enough to examine. 
And lo, your message is carried. F. D. 


# A lecturer on food adulteration made 
a test for coal tar DYES in ketchups 
which is so simple as to be practicable 
for the house mother. In a granite 
saucepan, heat the suspected article 
(only a few tablespoons will be needed) 
with water and one teaspoon of com- 
mercial hydrochloric acid. Then place 
in this a small piece of white flannel, or 
a few strands of natural raffia. After ten 
minutes, remove and wash thoroughly. 
If aniline be present, the cloth or raffia 
will share the brilliant color. If the test 
be made with a piece of wool, boil it 
first with one teaspoon of soda in the 
water, to free it from all fat. This test 
may be applied to almost all foods. 

fruits of deep natural color are to be 
tested, one more stage will be needed to 
separate the fruit color from the chem- 
ical one. After washing the cloth, boil 
it again, this time in one-half cup of 
water and one tablespoon of household 
ammonia. Squeeze the cloth as dry as 
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— and discard. It will retain only 
the fruit coloring matter. Add hydro- 
chloric acid to the liquid until every 
trace of the = of ammonia is gone. 
Ifa fresh piece of cloth is dyed by boil- 
ing in this liquid, the jam or jelly has 
been dyed artificially. M. A. M. 


# When one uses a table mat, just the 
size of the top of a square table, it is 
a convenience to sew TAPE to the four 
corners, so that each tape will slip over 
the corner of the table and so prevent its 
slipping, when the cover is laid. J. W. 


# It is impossible, at any time of the 
year, to keep SOUR MILK or butter- 
milk many days, as a scum forms over 
the top and they are unfit for use. I 
discovered by accident that they may 
be kept almost indefinitely by placing 
in a stone jar or crock, and filling with 
cold water. In a short time the water 
will rise to the top and thus keep the 
milk pure. The water must be poured 
off and renewed every day. F. N. M. 


#TI discovered that my three boys, 
who attend public school, had vermin in 
their heads. I tried var:ous remedies, 
but all failed to destroy life in the nits, 
though they killed the vermin. At last 
a lady of my acquaintance told me to 
buy ten cents’ worth of QUASSIA chips, 
make a strong tea and wash the chil- 
dren’s heads thoroughly in it several 
times. I did so and I have had no fur- 
ther trouble. I used only about one-third 
of the quassia chips. A. M. W. 


#@ My husband has found a convenient 
disposal of tools in common use to be a 
board about one and one-half by two 
feet, with a shelf above and a small 
drawer at each end of erase shelf. Nails 


driven into the board hold the tools, and 
a surprising number may be fitted into 
place upon it. I made a canton flannel 
ease for his bits; much like a knife and 
spoon case. This is placed upon the shelf, 


while nails and screws fill the drawers. 
The whole is screwed to a convenient 
space upon the kitchen wall. When 
needed, each tool is at hand and is easily 
replaced. L. C. 


#@ When baby has a cold, and his nose 


needs constant attention, try using ab- 
sorbent COTTON in place of a hand- 
kerchief. It keeps the tender skin from 
inflaming and baby does not object to it, 
which is quite an item. W.H.S. 


# Sew a five-inch piece of narrow dress 
steel to the waist line in the back of 
each WAIST. Secure this steel in the 
center and at both ends. A tape should 
go around the waist. With skirts sup- 
plied with large hooks there need be no 
trouble in hooking them over the bit of 
steel. I have found this a strong, con- 
venient device for the purpose. M. E. A. 


# I keep my wheat BREAD in a large 
stone jar, but instead of using the stone 
cover, I put in its place a square of 
thin white cloth, held in place by a band 
of white hat elastic, which can be quickly 
put on or off. This keeps off all dust, 
and the passing of air through the cloth 
prevents mold. I cover my flour barrel 
in the same way. J. E. S. 


# A very satisfactory laundry list was 
made from a large transparent SLATE. 
A simple pattern was burned on the 
frame, and a plainly written list placed 
beneath the glass. It is only necessary 
to mark the number of articles of each 
kind and the slate can be easily washed 
for the next week’s list, without disturb- 
ing the paper beneath. A grocery list 
could be made in the same way. E. T. B. 


# Keep in the laundry a long-handled 
BUTTON HOOK. It is the very best 
implement with which to reach and re- 
move the tangles of lint and hair. that 
will gather and clog the outlets to the 
tubs. A. W. 


# Having the care of an immense and 
valuable PALM, I was much worried 
when the ends of the leaves turned brown 
in spite of constant baths and care. The 
florist took it quite calmly, however, 
and showed me how to snip off the brown 
ends with a pair of scissors, leaving a 
shiny tip to each strand. He told me at 
the time to snip again, if need be, as it 
could not harm the plant and nothing 
could entirely prevent the old leaves from 
drying. Of course if the new leaves 
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should open with brown ends other treat- 
ment would be necessary. M. A. M. 


@ I have proved that a sure way to bring 
back mayonnaise when it curdles is as 
follows: Take a lump of ice as big as 
your fist and rub it quickly through the 
MAYONNAISE for a couple of min- 
utes. Then take out, and stir very 
briskly. The evil will have been reme- 
died without the bother of using a fresh 
plate and egg yolk. Be sure to have a 
large lump of ice; small pieces will do no 
good, as they do not chill the mixture 
quickly enough. M. G. P. 


@ In removing any form of adhesive 
PLASTER, start one eorner and then 
give one quick, strong pull. If an out- 
line of the resinous substance remains, 
do not try with soap and water to re- 
move it, but dissolve the resin by putting 
on a little aleohol. J. W. 


@ There is now a saucepan COVER 
whieh warns Miladi that the pot is boil- 
ing over. It is fitted upon a ridge an 
imch below the top of the saucepan. As 
a first warning the boiling liquid lifts 
the cover and washes over it with a 
noisy swash and clatter. Another sauce- 
pan cover is depressed like a pieplate, 
with no knobs, but instead metal handles 
on either side. Thus a dish can be set on 
the cover and one burner be made to do 
double service. Moreover the handles 
furnish an excellent means by which to 
hang up the cover. M. M. 


@ Next to thimble, needle and scissors, 
the furnishing of my work basket which 
I could least easily do without, is a lit- 
tle six-inch steel GAUGE, graded to the 
eighths of an inch. It is so much more 
convenient to manipulate than a piece of 
paper or cardboard, and it has the added 
virtue of being absolutely accurate. E. 8. 


@ Our pet dog met with a serious acci- 
dent, and it was necessary to call in a 
veterinary surgeon. A deep wound was 
so hidden by the little 
animal’s thick fur 
.; that the surgeon was 
m= obliged to resort to a 
simple expedient, to 
save himself from a 
possible bite, before 
making an examina- 
tion. He asked for 
some strong cord, and 
wrapped it around the dog’s jaws twice, 
erossed it under the chin, and tied it 


around his neck. We have found the 
contrivance useful many times since, 
onee when it was necessary to extract a 
splinter from the little fellow’s foot, an 
operation no self-respecting = will en- 
dure, unrestrained. M. M. G 


#@ An easy and satisfactory way of mak- 
ing the hand-run TUCKS is to mark 
the tueks on the sewing machine with the 
attachment which comes for that pur- 
pose, using a coarse needle, but no thread 
and afterward running by hand in the 
holes made by the machine needle. In 
this way the stitches may be made per- 
fectly even, and the method of creasing 
the tucks is much simpler than that of 
measuring each tuck. L. W. 


@ A great convenience in a family of 
little ones is a box of muslin FINGER 
STALLS in sizes to fit all fingers. 
When muslin sewing is being done the 
scraps ean be made up into stalls in very 
little time and are then ready whenever 
a little finger gets hurt. G. B. 


@ When two colors are to be introduced 
into a strip of KNITTING, it is often 
a question how best to: join the ends of 
the yarn. With a large darning needle 
draw the one end into the other. The 
additional thickness will not be noticed 
as much as if the two ends were laid 
over each other and knitted into the 
stripe. 

@ When I have tried a new RECIPE 
I jot down in the margin near it, the 
amount it makes or the number of por- 
tions that can be served from it. Then 
when I want to use it again I know 
just how much to prepare. Z. D. H. 


» A tempting pilé of GRAPE FRUIT 
caught my eye, but I was puzzled; the 
larger and more luscious the fruit looked, 
the cheaper it was. Great yellow globes, 
a good eight inches in diameter,were two 
for a quarter, while those four or six 
inches through were fifteen eents apiece. 
“Yes, most customers think they get 
more for their foney when they buy 
those big ones,” said the clerk, “but 
just heft those. Don’t you see that the 
little. one is at least a third again as 
heavy? That is the real grape fruit 
commercially; the other is known as a 
shaddock. As for those russet ones, 
they are some that were not sprayed and 
the little bacillus turned their coats 
brown, though it did not ‘affect them 
inside.” Afterward I discovered that 
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grape fruit proper has until recently been 
known as shaddock and is only a finer- 
— species of the same fruit. 


@ If your ferns are not doing well, try 
giving them a few drops of CASTOR 
OIL at the roots, and setting them in a 
pan of water over night. In a week’s 
time they will be pushing out new shoots. 
It should not be done any oftener than 
every two or three months, however. 


The remedy is good for any plant. M. E. 


@ Living “ten miles from a town” we 
were dismayed to find on taking out the 
groceries that a large cloth bag of sugar 
had come in contact with the KERO- 
SENE can. We carefully removed the 
sugar that was good and taking the rest 
spread it on pans, placing them in a 
warm oven, but not hot enough to melt 
the sugar. It was left in the oven until 
no trace of kerosene could be detected. 
M. W. 


# The most sanitary FACE CLOTHS 
are made of scrim. As scrim is very 
porous the air can circulate freely 
Moreover it is so thin the cloth can be 
quickly washed and dried. A. P. W. 

&* The absence of lint in these face 
cloths is another item in their favor. 
Editor. 


#@ Candles used for lighting the dinner 
table will not drip if placed on ICE for 
two or three hours, just before using. 
F, F. D. 


@ The daily serubs with powder and 
brush are supplemented, in the case of 
my little boy’s TEETH, by a thorough 
cleaning every two weeks. My dentist 
has given his unqualified approval. I 
bought a bottle of hydrogen peroxide, 
five cents’ worth of pulverized pumice 
stone and an orange stick with a flat end. 
When about to clean his teeth I take 
a small piece of absorbent cotton and 
wind it around the end of the orange 
stick, and then take about as much of 
the pulverized pumice as will go on a 
dime, and mix with this sufficient per- 
oxide to form a rather thick paste. I 
dip the cotton end of the orange stick 
into the paste and gently rub it over the 
teeth, taking care not to irritate the 
gum by the friction. It will almost in- 
stantly remove all of the accretion that 
has formed on the teeth, which, in time, 
would be a matter of serious trouble. 
About five minutes after I have finished 


the first cleaning, I rub the teeth over 
with the plain peroxide diluted about 
one-half, and then rinse the mouth with 
a solution of bicarbonate of soda, one- 
half teaspoon to a glass of warm water. 
This will neutralize any acidity that may 
arise from the use of the peroxide. 
G. J. 


#@ Tn filling my gem pans with BATTER 
of any kind, I do not put it in with a 
spoon, which is apt to leave drops on 
table and pan, but pour from a small 
pitcher which I keep for the purpose. 
more easily and quickly done. L. 


# For those who find difficulty in feather- 
stitching evenly, a piece of baby rib- 
bon marked at intervals by an aceurate 
ruler is a great help. Baste where you 
wish the center of the FEATHER- 
STITCHING to be, using a piece of 
ribbon perhaps nine inches long. When 
featherstitched pull out the basting, slip 
along and baste again. E. D. G. 


# We have all found use for the “Dis- 
covery” about machine hemstitching, 
but I have put it to further use lately 
with success. My time is too limited to 
put the drawn-work that I so much ad- 


mire on my table linen. Very dainty 
borders, however, may be put in quickly 
by drawing the threads, hemstitching 
both edges of the drawn place on the 
machine and then, by hand, putting in 
some one of the simple one-row stitches. 


Z. D. H. 


@ MILDEW on leather will disappear 
if rubbed with a piece of flannel and 
vaseline, A. C. H. 


#T was having the guest room renovated; 
the furniture was moved into the back 
hall, and the odor of turpentine and paint 
was so strong as to be almost unendur- 
able when a guest arrived—a steamer 
earlier than anticipated. The furniture 
was hustled back into the room but how 
to hustle the odor out I did not know 
until our guest suggested an ONTON. 
We took a large onion, ent it into small 
pieces, put it about the room and in three 
hours the place was habitable. The onion 
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had absorbed all the odors and left but 
a faint trace of its own. M.S. S. 


@ In using the dainty china salt and 
pepper shakers, I was frequently annoyed 
by having the stopper 
at the bottom disappear 
within. To obviate this 
difficulty, I thrust a 
short pin through the 
cork and have had no 
mishaps since adopting this very simple 
device. O. J. W. 


# En route for the barber to have my 
HAIR clipped off, the mysterious word 
was passed me that if I wanted to have 
it come in curly I must have the barber 
shave my head “against the grain.” I 
laughed at the idea, but the hair came 
in, not curly, but softly and definitely 
wavy. Some little straight-haired girls 
have succeeded better than I. F. D. 


# I learned from my physician that per- 
oxide of hydrogen would remove BLOOD 
STAINS. Drop it on the spot before 
the blood dries and all color will imme- 
— disappear leaving only a bit of 
oam. 


# Vo all Goop HovseKeerina readers 
know of the heavy iron TURTLES with 
holes in their backs, which are to be 
found in Chinese and Japanese stores? 
Placed in a dish, the holes filled with 
blossoms, it is possible to arrange flowers 
without massing them, and obtain an 
artistic result. The turtles can be had 
for twenty-five cents. E. W. 


#TI have found that most servants in 
preparing sliced HAM for the table 
cook it until it is dry, hard and taste- 
less. To prevent this I have it first 
freshened, parboiled, then covered with 
sweet milk, pepper, a little butter if de- 
sired, and cooked in the oven .for about 
half an hour. Any kind of fish, split as 
for broiling and cooked in the oven with 
milk as above, is most delicious. G. F. T. 


@ Being obliged to economize in space, 
I had a skeleton FRAME made over my 
trunk, just large enough to draw it out 
from under and then placed my second 
trunk on the frame and covered all with 
a curtain; thus both trunks were avail- 
able for use. G. M. P. 


# I happen to have a little cat who neg- 
lects to wash her pretty white paws suffi- 


ciently often to keep them spotless. To 


teach her the first principles of CAT . 
ETIQUETTE I have frequently rubbed | 
a small bit of butter or mutton tallow on 
each paw, which inspires her to the ut- 
most thoroughness in removing the cause 
of the disagreeable sensation. For some 
weeks now she has shown herself a re- 
formed character. A. M. J. 


#1 have profited by the recommenda- 
tion in the list of discoveries of how to 
renew an exhausted dry battery. Since 
then I have learned that weakened dry 
BATTERIES can be purchased at auto- 
mobile stations for about ten cents, and 
will answer for a door bell for a long 
time. A. 


# A menthol pencil which has broken 
off near the handle (as is often the case) 
may be mended by lighting a match, 
and melting the amount left sticking to 
the handle, then sticking the broken part 
on, holding it firmly in place for a min- 
ute or two. There seems to be wax 
mixed with the MENTHOL and it sticks 
very well. I have used one for months 
after mending it in this way. J. R. G. 


# If you wish to keep the bottom of 
kettles, used directly over the flames, 
bright and free from pot black, grease 
them on the bottom, outside. The black 
can then easily be rubbed off with an 
old newspaper or cloth and the kettle 
washed. I have used a brass preserving 
KETTLE for thirty-six years and it is 
as bright as new. E. J. M. 


# The sleeves in baby’s first dresses were 
French seamed, a narrow linen tape 
drawn in the seam and fastened at the 
wrist, and another short piece of tape 
sewed to the armhole. The SLEEVE 
could then be drawn up the proper 
length and tied. Those who try this 
prefer it to tucks in the sleeves, as the 
sleeve is much easier to iron. O. J. W. 


#@ Is there anything more discouraging 
than to see a linen centerpiece with 
frayed scallops after laundering? Try 
this plan: After the edge has been but- 
tonholed in the usual way, buttonhole 
the very edge, not the whole scallop, 
again. This makes a double, heavy edge 
and prevents FRAYING. A. R. G. 


# Te take off a tight finger ring, thread 
a small needle with number fifty or forty 
thread, and soap the needle. Pass the head 
of it carefully under the ring toward 
the hand, pulling the thread through 
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a few inches. Wind the leng end of the 
thread tightly and evenly around the 
finger up as far as the middle joint, then 
take hold of the short end of the thread 
and unwind slowly upward. The thread 


pressing against the RING will gradu-. 


ally remove it. The ring hand should be 
held upright during the process. A. W. 


# as anyone ever tried having a 
large DISH MOP, with a wooden han- 
dle, hung near a bathtub? It is such an 
easy thing with which to rinse the 
bathtub before and just after a bath. 
A. A. H. 


#@ Our pantry is small and the door 
opened right against the shelves, making 
it necessary when setting away dishes, 
etc, to ge entirely inside and close the 
door. It was a comparatively simple 
matter to put on left-hand HINGES and 
turn the door around so that it opened 
the other way, and the added conven- 
ience more than repays the trouble. 


# The best apron for HOUSEWORK, 
according to my experience, is one of 
white duck, to be bought for twenty-five 
cents at any men’s furnishing counter. 
Ask for the kind worn by butchers and 
bartenders. It is neat, close-fitting, 
easily laundered, and covers the waist 
front as well as the skirt. J. 8. F. 


# My grandmother always insisted that 
in the evening, just before retiring, the 
lower rooms in the house should be re- 
stored to the same ORDER in which they 
were arranged in the daytime. Then, in 
case of fire or sudden night alarm of any 
sort no one need fall over misplaced 
chairs, tables or toys. F. O. B. 


@ If you suspect that pickles have been 
colored with copper, you can satisfy your- 
self with a very simple test. Put some 
pieces of the pickle imto a vial contain- 
ing a mixture of equal parts of ammonia 
and water. If there is any copper pres- 
~~ — liquid will become blue in color. 


# In a recent ELEVATOR accident in 
our city five people were injured. Three 
were severely hurt, all having bones 
broken; the other two escaped with 
bruises. The reason of this is said to 
be that as the cage slipped from its 
fastenings, one of these two men cried 
out: “Stand on your toes!” He and the 
elevator boy did so and both escaned 


comparatively unscathed. This seems to 
me worth knowing, though it calls for no 
little presence of mind. F, 


# In all my wanderings, I have never 
seem another DARNING BALL which 
suited me so well as the old white door- 
knob, broken from its “stem” years ago. 
Jt gives a flat surface and besides, shows 
clearly through the thin places in the 
stocking as well as the holes. L. W. J. 


@ A good way to provide a place for 
brooms, mops and sweeper, in a closet 
which is filled with shelves, is to have 


a quarter-circle eut out 
of a sufficient number of 
: shelves to make a place 
for these articles. The 


piece cut out need only be large enough 
to admit the handle, so that very little 
shelf room is lost. KR. F. P. 


# My butcher has his own method of ex- 
tracting the TENDONS of chicken or 
turkey. Break the leg, just below the 
joint, hang over a hook and pull with 
slow, even pressure. Surprisingly soon 
the glistening white bundle will be freed 
from the drumstick. M. A. M. 


# A very convenient shirt waist BOX is 
an extra long one divided into two com- 
partments, one for waists and the other 
for white petticoats, for which there is 
never enough room in closet or bureau 
drawers. It is covered with matting, and 
two rows of elastic tape, tacked at in- 
tervals inside the lid, hold stocks and 
turnovers smooth and unrumpled. 5S. 


# If there are any PENCIL MARKS 
on the linen, erase them carefully with 
a rubber eraser before the linen goes 
into the wash. Hot water will set them 
beyond hope of removal. E. 8. 


#T think of a man who washed the 
gelatine from discarded photographic 
plates. He saved them as the nucleus 
of a one-story bungalow. They were 
used a8 small PANES in swinging case- 
ment windows. Y. 


# When cleaning a spot with gasoline, 
if a blotting paper is placed under the 
material, the GASOLINE will not leave 


a ring. S. 


@ The heels of my RUBBERS always 
wore out, while the rest was but little 
worn. Now T place a little ermmpled 
paper in the heels, and find the rubbers 
last much longer. and keep in proper 
shane. L. 


The Bottle Baby 


By M. C. D. 


ATURE seems to be 
eliminating the nursing 
mother. Where the bot- 
tle baby used to be the 
exception he is now the 
rule, and not because of 
the laziness or selfish- 
ness of the mothers of the pons a 

Many mothers say, “Of course 
would be much easier for me not = 
nurse my baby, but if I am able to I in- 
tend to do it.” They regard it as a duty. 
But in three out of five cases the milk 
either never comes, does not stay, is not 
present in sufficient quantity or, if there 
be an abundant supply, it does not nour- 
ish the child. Nothing can be argued 
from this as to the health of the mothers, 
for the doctors with the largest practice 
in this sort of cases will tell you that 
the more perfectly nourished the mother 
the less likely she is to nurse her baby, 
while in the case of small, thin, anemic 
mothers nothing is more common than 
an abundant supply of rich, nourishing 
milk. 

All doctors prefer that the mother 
should nurse her child unless there be 
some reason why she should not endure 
this drain. Since Nature seems to be 
gradually doing away with the lacteal 
fluid there may be some reason why 
babies should be artificially fed. Some 
doctors say that it is the college-bred, 
“over-educated” woman who cannot 
nurse her baby, but if you will observe 
the cases around you you will find just 
as many children of poor and ignorant 
women on the bottle as of the well-to-do 
and intelligent. 

When the mother nurses her baby she 
has the trouble, and where the infant is 
artificially fed the doctor does the worry- 
ing, hence the anxiety on the part of 
the profession to have the mother suckle 
her offspring. Where the luxury of a 
trained nurse or a trained child’s nurse 
can be afforded, you will find the nurse 
usually preferring a bottle baby because 
their habits are so much more regular and 
the baby is, consequently, so much easier 
to care for. 

There is usually some trouble in find- 
ing the food which suits the baby, but, 


that difficulty once solved, there is no 
more, providing the baby is not per- 
mitted to grow too fat. In that case, the 
bones, often, do not strengthen fast 
enough to bear the weight of flesh, with 
the consequent evil of rickets and kin- 
dred ailments. Skilled nurses say, “I 
would not mind taking care of a breast 
baby so much if the mother were a cow, 
but since every little cold, every argu- 
ment with the cook, every worry insepa- 
rably connected with running a house- 
hold, has its evil effeet on the baby, it 
makes the child very difficult to manage.” 
It is all very well to say to a mother 
that she must not worry, must not ex- 
cite herself, must not overwork, must 
not heat her blood—in short, that she 
must not think,—but even a mother is 
only human, and the more highly organ- 
ized she is—in fact, the more successful 
she is as a woman—the more difficult it 
is for her to be a quiescent and success- 
ful nursing mother. She must take 
great care of what she eats; she must 
constantly analyze her milk, for there is 
as much danger of its being too rich as 
not rich enough; she must be at home 
every two hours during the first nine 
months of the baby’s life. As she must 
not be overheated or excited, any sort of 
recreation is practically denied her, in 
spite of the uncomfortable months which 
have preceded the baby’s birth and the 
mortal pain and agony which have ush- 
ered the child into the world. It seems 
a good deal to ask, and yet in spite of it 
all and the added fact that the nursing 
mother will often find it necessary to 
keep the baby in the room with her at 
night, often separating husband and 
wife permanently and destroying what 
was the most restful and confidential 
time of the entire day, the mother, im- 
pressed with the fact that it is her duty, 
will almost always sacrifice her own 
comfort and will nurse the baby, cheer- 
fully, if not without some regrets. 
When she is spared the necessity of 
choice and the doctor orders the baby 
put upon an artificial diet, there will be 
trouble at once. In no line of medicine 
is experimentation going on more rapidly 
than in the formule for newborn 
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infants. For the first three days the 
baby receives no food at all, it having 
a sufficient supply from its mother. 
Sometimes it is put at the breast to 
draw therefrom a fluid which acts as a 
mild laxative. Then the work to find a 
suitable formula begins. Very weak 
ones are first tried, each one for a suf- 
ficient number of days to determine 
whether the baby is assimilating the 
food or not. Sometimes a formula suits 
at once; more often several are tried 
before a satisfactory one is found. 
Sometimes the milk is pre-digested by 
means of chemicals; oftentimes scarcely 
any cow’s milk is used at all. Usually 
it is at least three weeks before the baby 
begins to grow or find anything which 
really suits it. Often it is three months 
before the food is chosen. During this 
time the entire household is in a tumult 
and the mother feels very guilty and 
wishes she could nurse the baby, what- 
ever her personal preferences in the 
matter may be. Then something is found 
which suits the baby; the child begins to 
gain, often at the rate of an ounce a day, 
sleeps well and soundly and the entire 
household, in a frenzy of delight, hangs 
over the seales at the end of each twenty- 
four hours. The mother is able to sit up 
a little, if three or four weeks have 
elapsed, and she suddenly realizes that 
she is no longer the chief object of inter- 
est in the house—the baby has usurped 
her place. 

Often it is a patent food which, at the 
end of three or four weeks, has been 
found to suit the baby, and on this food 
the child will usually remain. Probably 
almost any of the first formule tried, if 
resumed now, would be found to suit. 
For while the experimentation has been 
going on, the juices in the little stomach 
strengthened and the baby is able to as- 
similate what it could not take at first. 

After everything has been tried and 
has failed, a wet nurse is the last resort 
to save the baby’s life. If there ever 
was a household tyrant, the wet nurse is 
she. She comes high in money and 
patience, . 

There are two dangers for the bottle 
baby: One that it is not sufficiently nour- 
ished ; though the greater, especially with 
the patent foods, is that the baby who 
seems so plump and thriving is really all 
fat and is not getting sufficient bone- 


making material in its food. There are 
several good books on baby feeding, and 
by watching the weight charts carefully 
one is able to tell whether the child is 
fattening too rapidly or not. Not all 
the rickety infants in the world are 
bottle-fed. Most breast-fed babies are 
too fat, and some of the worst cases 
of curvature of the spine are found 
in children who were breast-fed and were 
permitted to grow too fat. Dr Lorenz 
had several of these cases when he was in 
this country. To a friend of mine, a 
woman who nursed her baby until its 
cheeks puffed out and its eyes were al- 
most closed, he said, “There is nothing 
the matter with this child except that she 
has always been too fat—her bones were 
never strong enough to support the load 
of fat.” And the mother of that child 
said to me, “Don’t talk to me of breast- 
fed babies. The fatter my child grew, 
the prouder I was. Give me a bottle-fed 
baby where you can regulate the food.” 

The food onee chosen, rich cow’s milk 
may be increased in strength and quan- 
tity from time to time according to the 
formula, and almost from the beginning 
an ounce of cream may be added, then 
two, then three, then four. The cream 
has not as tough a curd as milk and 
many children can take it who cannot 
assimilate milk. It is fine bone-making 
material and is also good for the bowels. 
A little lime water is also a good addition 
to almost any formula. Almost all the 
doctor’s formule contain it. If you use 
a patent food, be careful not to use one 
which only produces fat children. There 
are more healthful things than fat in the 
world. 

A physician in one of the leading chil- 
dren’s hospitals in this country, who 
treats the rickets cases for an entire city, 
says, “A child a year old should weigh 
but twenty pounds.” This is an extreme 
dictum for a child which weighed at birth 
say nine or eleven pounds. For a five- 
pound baby it would do very well. The 
best authorities say that at five months a 
child should have doubled its original 
weight, but do not worry if your baby is 
not fat so long as its flesh is firm and of a 
good color and it kicks its legs and arms 
in lusty fashion. There is nothing beau- 
tiful about a baby with hanging cheeks 
and a series of chins. 

Lots of care must be taken in keeping 
serupulously clean the bottles: of the 
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baby, in keeping the food perfectly fresh 
and in making the food. If the mother 
has a trained nursethis may safely be 
entrusted to her; with an ordinary nurse- 
maid the mother will feel that she must 
attend to it herself, 

When teething time comes, with a 
healthy baby there will probably not be 
any trouble. Sometimes when the first 
tooth breaks through the baby will be 
unable to retain its last bottle and there 
may be accompanying bowel disturb- 
ances. In such a case the baby should 
not be given anything to eat for twenty- 
four hours. The white of an egg beaten 
and mixed with water, or barley water, 
may be given in two-ounce quantities at 
the regular bottle intervals, with a dose 
of castor oil to help the bowels to throw 
off the food that is disturbing them. The 
baby will cry because it is hungry and it 
will lose in weight often as much as three 
pounds, but this is to be expected. Al- 
most always the bowels will be in good 
condition at the end of twenty-four 
hours. In this case the bottles may be 
commenced again, with a weaker prepa- 
ration of food and smaller in quantity. 
In three days the quantity and strength 
may be gradually increased until the 
baby is back on its old food. If the bowel 
disturbance continues more than twenty- 
four hours the doctor should be called, 
especially if it is very warm weather. 
Often the next teeth will come in without 
the slightest difficulty. 

Many mothers commence giving a dron 
of beef juice at six months. A fresh 
piece of beef comes daily from the 
buteher. This beef is seared on all sides 
and with a meat press the juice is ex- 
tracted. From one drop at six months 
the amount is gradually increased until 
at a year the baby is getting a spoonful. 
In this spoonful are a few grains of salt, 
and the baby will smack his lips over it. 

At nine months orange juice may be 
-siven—the juice of a half orange each 
morning—a little while before feeding 
time. The baby will take it first from a 
spoon, then drink it, and he always likes 
the taste. A little sugar is dissolved in 
the orange juice. The juice is for the 
bones and the bowels, and the beef juice 
is fer the blood and will give the baby red 
cheeks. I am strongly opposed to giving 
the baby any solid or semi-solid food 
until it is a year old. There is plenty of 


time, and observation will show how 
much healthier the children are who have 
not been fed on solids until they are able 
to assimilate them. Even at a year the 
food should be of the simplest, mainly 
milk, bread and milk, and beef broth. I 
am much opposed to the presence of chil- 
dren at the family table except on spe- 
cial occasions, not only because it inter- 
rupts conversation and ruins the meal, 
but because of the sight of food which 
they should not eat and which they are 
sure to desire. The best behaved and the 
best-fed, most healthy children I know 
are fed in the nursery at their own table 
at a time when the mother can frequently 
supervise their table manners. Until 
children are ten or twelve their food 
should be of the simplest. On the forma- 
tion of simple tastes in food depends 
their future health. If their palates have 
been correctly trained they will always 
have real enjoyment in simple, well- 
cooked viands, taking the highly seasoned 
ones merely as a relish. 


The Stepmother 


By Kathleen Kavanaugh 


Within a fortnight of my birth 

My fair young mother passed from earth, 
And mem’ry left to me no trace 

Of her dear form or face. 

In time another took her place: 


The one who led me down the years, 
Who kissed away all fret and tears; 
Upon whose warm, responsive breast 
Whenever care oppressed, 

I always found relief and rest. 


It is my hope I'll see them stand 

At heaven’s gate, hand clasped in hand, 
The mother sweet I never knew, 

The one tried, noble, true, 

Who filled her place—my mother, too. 


Dip you ever see a dainty little cheese 
cloth baby quilt all humpy after one or 
two washings! If, instead of cotton 
batting, two or three layers of a soft old 
blanket are used and tacked as usual, 
this will not happen. If it’s the first 
baby and everything in the house is 
“brand new,” surely some older house- 
keeper friend will be glad to give you 
one of her nearly worn-out blankets. 
Mrs Warwick. 
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Woman’s opportunity to enlist in the 
warfare upon tuberculosis was set forth 
in our January issue. A 
Fighting still larger place is hers in 
Real Yr the ranks of those who 
would banish unclean food 
and the diseases which follow in its 
train. How keenly alive to the perils 
of dishonest and unsanitary food prod- 
ucts are our women’s clubs and societies, 
has been strikingly demonstrated during 
several months past, notably in their 
gatherings this winter. There is no 
question, therefore, that the approach of 
spring, with its general exposure of veg- 
etables and other edible things upon 
wagons and stands, will find the house- 
keepers of America thoroughly awake to 
the menace of the omnipresent germ. 

Here, as in the case of tuberculosis, 
is an obvious duty of women’s organiza- 
tions—-and men’s as well, but we appeal 
first to the side of the house upon which 
devolves the most of the domestic pur- 
chasing and which is better armed for 
a reform of this kind. There is an or- 
ganization in Boston known as _ the 
Woman’s health club which is giving the 
inhabitants of that ancient but progress- 
ive city a good, wholesome scare in the 
matter of nasty and disease-laden foods. 
Other cities, no doubt, have such associa- 
tions; indeed, any live society—a 
church, for example—can readily join 
this life-saving service. The campaign 
for clean foods is more seriously needed 
by far than that for pure and honest 
foods, which today are largely in the 
majority. 

The work begins logically with edu- 
eation. Teach the maid that celery and 
lettuce, for example, are favorite places 
of residence for the germs of typhoid 
fever, insomuch that some physicians will 
not partake of these vegetables. Celery 
is oftentimes banked with manure, of all 
things the nursery and breeding place of 
disease. Cases of typhoid were traced 
last year to vegetable peddlers, in the 
city in which this magazine is printed. 
Dirty wagons and the filthy hands of 


peddlers and patrons in poor districts 
proved a highly efficient medium for con- 
veying the disease. It is not safe to eat 
fruit, vegetables or candy exposed on 
street stands and in railroad stations 
where dust is blowing. 

Wrappings of transparent paper are an 
added attraction to fruits and confec- 
tionery and a perfect safeguard, which 
will be forthcoming when patrons de- 
mand it. The wave of public sentiment 
in behalf of clean foods must, it seems, 
reach ere long all classes of people and 
effect a reform. We note with gratifica- 
tion the growing custom of dealers in 
fine groceries and fruits to keep their 
stocks under glass. The splendid ob- 
ject lessons on Broadway -in New York, 
where the displays of beautiful fruits 
inside the windows attract admiring 
throngs, should be seen by every retailer 
in the land; they would serve as mission- 
aries of health and business. 

Once more, why not some activity in 
the direction of clean foods on the part 
of the churches? Are the practical re- 
forms, all of them, to be left to secular 
organizations ? 


Our remarks in the last November 
issue eoneerning the folly of frittering 
away time upon inferior 
Now books in view of the abun- 
Reform the d -— d lite 
Newspapers of g00 iterature 
available to the discrimi- 
nating reader, may well be supplemented 
with a like warning concerning news- 
papers; indeed, the latter is more imper- 
ative because the newspapers are often- 
times not merely vapid or enervating 
but positively harmful. We refer more 
particularly to the advertising pages 
than to the text. A man who would not 
for one instant tolerate the presence in 
his home of a vender of a quack medi- 
cine, least of all a vender who would 
exhaust the vocabulary of unmention- 
able diseases in the presence of his fam- 
ily, will expose newspapers reeking with 
nasty advertisements where their broad- 
sides are open to the children for days 
at a time. So long as there is good 
money in this class of advertising, with 
none to protest or take offense, publish- 
ers of the less conscientious kind will 
continue to print the stuff. 

There have been signs in the past year 
or two of an awakening on the part of 
the public. Decent people will not 
much longer tolerate this outrage, which 
is twofold. at least: a violation of the 
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first principles of decency, and a brazen 
defiance of truth and honor, for many 
of these medicines are cheap alcohol in 
disguise and the cash which pays for 
publicity in one direction is hush money 
in another. When the eyes of thought- 
ful people are opened, the noxious adver- 
tisements will disappear as by magic. 
With the reading public lies the remedy. 


The pathway of the average hostess 
would be cleared of a few thorns if a 
clear understanding could be 
ee, established between the 
Reporters Woman in private life and 
the reporter of society 
events for the local newspaper. The re- 
lations are oftentimes difficult; for the 
reporter always so, and for the hostess 
the more difficult as she fails to realize 
the function of the newspaper and the 
lurking presence of the Golden Rule, 
awaiting in this, as in other and more 
momentous affairs, a fair chance for ex- 
ercise, 

We have known a society reporter, 
baffled in her attempt to learn the details 
of a small social affair, to take her re- 
venge by proclaiming in print that “Mrs 
Brown gave a large party.” The awful 
consequences in Mrs Brown’s social cir- 
cle can be imagined. It is greatly to be 
feared that the feminine reporter is 
weaker than the masculine when con- 
fronted with the temptation to revenge— 
and the temptation is sometimes power- 
ful. She is a being to be treated squarely, 
with kindness and at times with the ut- 
most diplomacy. Remember when deal- 
ing with her—or the male reporter— 
that her orders come through the news- 
paper from society itself. When the 


hostess and her friends and neighbors. 


cease té take an interest in the chronicles 
of social life, the society reporter’s voca- 
tion will be gone. Does not the Golden 
Rule demand the disclosure of as many 
details of your entertaining as you are 
willing to pay the newspaper for giving 
you from the salon of your neighbor? 
Remember that the news gatherer has 
imperative orders to secure a report of 
your entertainment from one source or 
another; which source it skall be is yours 
to decide. It is idle to deplore the pub- 
licity given to personal affairs while the 
appetite for reading them persists. To 
the conservative family which is hostile 
or indifferent to the social news (a very 
rare family, by the way; newspaper work- 
ers are quick to see through a pose) the 


only course is to take the reporter as far 
into its confidence as it can persuade it- 
self to go, with all courtesy. The con- 
fidence will seldom be abused. Nothing 
so sharpens the scent of a newspaper and 
challenges its enterprise as an effort to 
conceal the facts. 

Public men well know these things. 
The statesman whom the reporters most 
dread and admire is the genial man who 
receives them kindly, talks freely—and 
never says anything. To be crusty is to 
invite disaster. 

The evil of vulgar publicity we believe 
will cure itself. The principal victims, 
in the course of time, will be the “smart 
sets” whose performances are largely of 
the grand stand variety. 


Once for all, let the derision which the 
trading stamp mania has provoked at- 
tach itself to the real culprits, the nig- 
gardly husband, who will not gratify a 
praiseworthy desire for useful or orna- 
mental things for the home, and the child- 
ish passion for gewgaws of which many 
people of both sexes are the victims. The 
trading stamp, like endowment insurance, 
persists by reason of certain perverse 
traits of human nature. A man makes 
a far larger profit by taking “straight” 
insurance and depositing his savings in 
the bank, but without an insurance policy 
to hold him to the rack he will not save. 
Who knows but the trading stamp 
eatches nickels and dimes which other- 
wise would go for rum or tobacco? Bet- 
ter a tinsel Venus in the parlor than a 
drunkard in the kitchen. 


Why not a public health exhibition 
in our country, ‘like a recent. one in 
Germany? we asked in our January 
issue¢ Mention should have been made 
of the excellent and very effective tuber- 
culosis exhibit held in New York and 
afterward in Boston this winter. Photo- 
graphs, models and actual material from 
tenement districts were a startling por- 
trayal of existing conditions. This ex- 
hibition should become an annual insti- 
tution and make a tour of the large 
cities. 


Make note of the women who are in- 
terested in the campaign against dishon- 
est and unclean foods and noxious germs, 
and count the number of those who sweep 
the filthy sidewalks with their skirts. 
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**It it is woman's duty to see that beautiful pictures 
are hung on the walls of the parlor, why is it not her 
duty to see that the pictures on bill boards and ia the 
store windows of the city shall be sweet and uplifting, 
too? Her children have to look at them. If it is 
a woman's duty to keep the children and the home 
clean, why is it not her duty to keep the streets clean? 
Every city needs a mother to keep it clean. Life in all 
its undertakings is a problem for the solution of men 
and women working together. There is too much 


ation. 
_ REV J. S. THOMAS 
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“The meadows fall gently away 


A Paradise Regained 


to the 


stream a bowshot off” 
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